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URUGUAY  AND  ITS  CONSTITUTIONS  OF 
1830  AND  1917 

By  Dr.  Josfi  Salgado 

I\  ARTICLE  7  of  the  Preliminary  Peace  Convention  signed  on 
August  27, 1828,  by  which  Argentina  and  Brazil,  with  the  mediation 
of  Great  Britain,  recognized  the  independence  of  Uruguay,^  it  was 
established  that  the  representatives  of  the  Provincia  Oriental  ^  should 
j)repare  and  ratify  a  constitution  for  the  new  State  and  that  this  con¬ 
stitution,  before  being  put  into  effect,  should  be  examined  by  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  two  contracting  Governments  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  contained  any  provision  prejudicial  to  the 
security  of  their  respective  nations. 

The  Preliminary  Peace  Convention  ended  the  war  between  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  the  Provincia  Oriental.  The  “Orientales”  had  begun 
the  war  with  the  one  object  of  liberating  their  Province  from  Brazilian 
control.  Argentina  and  Brazil  were  fighting,  each  with  the  hope  of 
keeping  the  Banda  Oriental  within  its  respective  territory.  But 
neither  of  the  nations  was  able  to  force  its  adversary  to  accept  such 
a  solution.  The  only  way  to  bring  about  the  peace  so  urgently 
demanded  by  the  situation  of  the  belligerent  countries  was  to  accept 
the  terms  which  Canning  had  proposed  from  the  beginning  as  a  basis 
for  peace;  namely,  the  organization  of  the  Provincia  Oriental  as  an 
independent  State. 

The  two  warring  nations  agreed.  Peace  on  the  basis  of  Uruguayan 
independence  had  come  to  be  a  necessity  imposed  by  events.  This 
does  not  mean  that  our  independence  was  due  only  to  the  diplomacy 

■  See  tile  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .\nierican  I'nion  for  Septemlier.  I'.i’ii.  dedioated  to  Uruguay  on  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  its  Indeiiendenre;  also  Montetidro,  by  William  Manger,  in  the  issue  of  December,  1929. — Editor. 

t  Uruguay  is  officially  the  KtpuHica  Orirnlal  del  Crugitas,  an  ada|)tation  to  fit  its  new  status  of  the  earlier 
designations  of  La  /Vorincia  Oriental  and  /.a  Honda  Oriental,  titles  bestowed  because  of  its  location  on  the 
e^Lstern  shore  of  the  Uruguay  Hivet.—FMitor. 
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of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  England.  That  diplomacy  did  no  more 
than  sanction  a  fact  already  accomplished  by  the  heroism  of  the 
Uruguayans  and  by  conditions  in  the  nations  at  war. 

The  first  constitution  of  Uruguay,  to  which  oath  was  made  July  18, 
1830,  set  up  a  unitary  government.  In  spite  of  the  federal  tradition 
of  Artigas,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  1830  established  a  cen¬ 
tralized  government  for  the  new  nation.  The  sparseness  of  popula¬ 
tion — the  entire  country  had  but  70,000  inhabitants — made  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  system  impossible.  The  relatively  small 
area  and  the  lack  of  any  important  centers  of  population  outside  of 
Montevideo  were  other  factors  in  this  solution.  Until  the  adoption 
of  its  own  constitution,  the  Province  had  been  governed  under  the 
.\rgentine  unitary  constitution  of  1826,  from  which  some  provisions 
h)r  our  first  constitution  were  drawn.  Everything  therefore  con¬ 
spired  to  favor  the  adoption  of  a  unitary'form  of  government,  a  fact 
well  understood  and  approved  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of 
1830.  The  new  State,  then,  was  to  have  a  government  that  was  re¬ 
publican,  representative,  and  centralized.  Full  sovereignty,  declared 
the  constitution  of  1830,  resided  in  the  nation,  to  which  belonged 
the  exclusive  right  to  establish  its  laws.  The  religion  of  the  State 
was  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  tolerance  for  the  exercise  of  other 
forms  of  worship. 

The  constitution  divided  the  citizens  of  the  State  into  two  classes — 
Uruguayans  by  birth  and  by  legal  provision.  The  nation  delegated 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty  to  three  powers:  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial.  The  Legislative  Power  resided  in  the  General  Assembly, 
composed  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  composed  of  members  elected 
directly  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years.  This  Chamber  was 
empowered  to  initiate  taxation  measures  and  had  also  the  exclusive 
right  to  impeach  before  the  Senate,  on  petition  of  one  or  more  members 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  due  cause  had  been  found,  the 
Chief  Executive  and  his  ministers,  members  of  either  Chamber  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  on  grounds  of  treason,  extortion,  misuse 
of  public  funds,  violation  of  the  constitution,  or  any  other  offense 
punishable  by  disgrace  or  death. 

The  Senate  was  composed  of  one  member  for  each  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  into  which  the  territory  of  the  Republic  was  divided.  Senators 
were  chosen  by  indirect  election  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-third  of 
the  Chamber  being  renewed  every  two  years.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  try  publicly  officials  impeached  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  to  pronounce  sentence,  provided  the  accusation  was 
sustained  by  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote;  the  Senate’s  authority, 
however,  extended  only  to  removal  from  office. 
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The  constitution  of  1830  established  that  the  Executive  Power  of 
the  nation  should  be  exercised  by  a  single  person,  with  the  title  of 
President.  He  was  elected  by  the  General  As.sembly,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  joint  session.  His 
term  of  office  was  four  years  and  he  could  be  reelected  only  after  the 
lapse  of  a  period  equal  to  his  term  of  office.  In  case  of  the  illness  or 
absence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  or  until  the  holding  of  a  new 
election,  made  necessary  by  the  death  of  the  President,  his  resignation 
or  removal,  or  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  legal  term  when 
no  successor  had  been  duly 
elected,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  performed  his  duties. 

The  President  was  the  su¬ 
preme  administrative  head 
of  the  Republic.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  order 
at  home  and  security  abroad 
was  especially  entrusted  to 
him.  He  was  commander 
in  chief  of  all  land  and  sea 
forces  and  was  exclusively 
charged  with  directing  them, 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
command  them  in  person  e.x- 
cept  with  the  prior  consent 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The 
President  of  the  Republic 
was  also  empowered  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  or  comment  on  the 
bills  sent  him  by  the  General 
Assembly ;  to  propose  to  the 
Chambers  bills  or  amend¬ 
ments  to  laws  already  en¬ 
acted;  to  appoint  and  remove  ministers;  to  appoint  civil  and  military 
employees  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  being  requisite  to  the  appointment  of  diplomatic  agents,  and 
high  officers  of  the  army  and  navy;  to  remove  employees  for  incompe¬ 
tence,  negligence,  or  malfeasance,  in  the  first  two  cases  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  last  transferring  the  record  to  the  courts 
of  justice  for  trial;  to  initiate  with  the  cognizance  of  the  Senate  and 
to  conclude  treaties  of  peace,  friendship,  alliance,  and  commerce,  rati¬ 
fication  being  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly ;  in 
the  same  manner  to  conclude  concordats  with  the  Holy  See;  to  exer¬ 
cise  patronage  and  withhold  or  admit  papal  bulls  in  accordance  with 


Courtesy  of  Dr.  Jos6  Salcedo 
GENERAL  RIVERA 


One  of  the  leaders  in  UruKuay’s  struggle  for  independence, 
and  first  President  of  the  republic. 
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the  law;  to  declare  war,  after  a  resolution  to  that  effect  byjthe  General 
Asseinhly,  every  effort  first  havin*;  been  made  to  avoid  it  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  national  honor  and  independence;  to  tirant  retirement  and 
leave  of  absence,  and  provide  pensions  for  all  civil  and  military  em¬ 
ployees,  with  due  regard  to  law;  and  to  take  prompt  measures  for 
national  security  in  grave  and  unforeseen  eases  of  attack  from  without 
or  disorder  within,  reporting  immediately  to  the  General  Assembly 
what  had  been  done  and  for  what  purpose,  or,  in  its  recess,  to  the  Per¬ 
manent  Commission,  to  whose  further  resolution  he  was  subject. 

The  judicial  power  was  vested) in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
appellate  courts  and  courts  of  first  instance,  in  such  form  as  the  law 
should  establish. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  was  to  judge  all  infractions  of  the 
constitution,  without  exception,  also  breaches  of  international  law, 
admiralty  cases  and  those  involving  treaties  or  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers;  it  was  to  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  concerning  ambas¬ 
sadors,  ministers  plenipotentiarj’,  and  other  diplomatic  agents  of 
foreign  governments. 

For  the  government  and  internal  administration  of  the  Departments, 
the  constitution  of  1830  established  in  the  capital  of  each,  as  head  of 
its  government,  an  agent  of  the  Chief  Executive  with  the  title  of 
jefe  politico;  in  the  other  cities  there  were  deputies  subordinate  to 
him.  The  prerogatives,  duties,  authority,  term  of  office,  and  salary 
of  jefes  politicos  were  outlined  in  special  regulations  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Jejes  politicos  could  be  appointed  and  dismissed  only  by 
the  Chief  E.xecutive. 

To  complete  the  internal  organization  of  the  Departments  eco¬ 
nomic  administrative  boards  were  set  up,  one  in  each  Department, 
composed  of  resident  citizens,  owners  of  real  estate  in  their  respective 
districts,  whose  number,  depending  upon  the  population,  was  to  be 
not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than  nine.  Members  of  these  boards 
were  chosen  by  direct  election  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  received 
no  compensation.  Their  procedure  was  governed  by  regulations 
issued  by  the  Chief  Executive;  their  principal  duties  were  to  encourage 
agriculture  and  prosperity  in  the  respective  Departments,  supervise 
primary  education,  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  propose 
to  the  legislature  and  the  Government  all  improvements  which  the 
boards  thought  necessary  or  advisable. 

Other  provisions  detailed  the  individual  rights  of  all  inhabitants 
of  the  Republic.  And  lastly,  the  constitution  conferred  upon  the 
Legislative  Power  the  sole  right  to  interpret,  explain,  and  amend  the 
constitution. 

It  is  clear  that  the  government  established  by  the  constitution  of 
1830  was  completely  unitary  and  centralized  in  form. 
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When  the  report  of  the  preliminary  commission  was  published,  the 
draft  of  the  constitution  of  1830  was  criticized  as  vesting:  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Power  in  a  single  person  with  various  ministers,  and  restricting: 
his  sphere  of  action  too  g:reatly.  The  commission  declared  that  the 
charg:e  was  unfounded.  “In  short,”  it  said,  “the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tion  provides  an  Executive  Power  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  laws, 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  at  home,  and  to  guard  the  State  against 
attack  from  abroad;  a  power  with  the  prestige  becoming  an  official 
of  first  rank,  but  at  the  same  time  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  neces¬ 


sary  to  guarantee  to  the 
nation  that  he  will  not 
abuse  the  power  entrusted 
to  him.” 

Practice  demonstrated 
that  on  this  point  all  fore¬ 
casts  were  wrong.  The 
Executive  Power  was  so 
absolute  that  in  the  end  it 
controlled  the  entire  politi¬ 
cal  and  administrative  life 
of  the  Republic.  The  Chief 
Executive  selected  all  offi¬ 
cials,  and  also  influenced 
the  selection  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives. 

This  was  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune  for  Uruguayan  democ¬ 
racy,  and  one  which  legisla- 
tors  attempted  to  remedy. 

In  1912,  the  illustrious 
statesman  Don  Jose  Bat  lie 


y  Ordonez,  President  of  the  i>k-  Jose  batli.e  y  ordonez 

HoiniKlip  tVio+  in  Eminent  Uruguayan  statesman,  President  of  his  country 

ivipuuiiL,  utJiiitieu  iiiau  iii  jygg  jyg-  jyjj  j)uring  his 

Die  nnininn  oil  iVio  rlilR  second  term  of  oflii'e  he  took  steps  toward  replacing  the 

Ills  opinion  an  lllt-  unn  unitary  form  of  government  by  the  Federal  system. 

culties  of  Latin  America 

could  be  traced  to  its  presidential  form  of  government,  which  in  reality 
conferred  practically  supreme  power  on  a  single  person,  upon  the  choice 
of  whom  depended  the  country’s  prosperity  or  decline;  and  accordingly 
he  proposed  to  abolish  our  presidential  regime  and  replace  it  by  the 
Federal  system  which  has  functioned  with  such  success  in  Switzerland. 

This  was  the  rally  cry  of  constitutional  reform.  All  political 
factions  were  agreed  on  one  point — all  deplored  the  enormous  power 
given  to  the  President  by  the  constitution  of  1830.  But  when  it 


came  to  seeking  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  opinions  differed.  The  politi¬ 
cal  forces  for  reform  were,  in  the  main,  of  two  minds;  one,  that  of 
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the  majority  of  the  Colorado  party,  aimed  to  introduce  the  federal 
system;  the  other,  that  of  the  minority,  to-day  the  Rireristas,  desired 
to  institute  the  parliamentary  system;  while  yet  a  third  group,  the 
Nationalists,  presented  a  ticket  at  the  elections,  but  offered  no  program 
beyond  the  upholding  in  all  its  integrity  of  the  constitution  of  1830, 
and  consequently  of  the  jiresidential  system  which  that  constitution 
established. 

At  the  election  the  proponents  of  a  federal  system  were  defeated. 
Owing  to  the  negligible  showing  of  the  parliamentary  faction  in  the 
commission  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution,  the  two  extreme 
groups,  federal  and  presidential,  faced  each  other.  The  federalists, 
who  made  up  the  Colorado  party,  wished  to  abolish  the  presidency 
and  replace  it  by  a  composite  Executive  Power,  w'hile  the  Nationalists 
desired  to  maintain  the  presidency  with  as  many  of  its  powers  as 
possible.  The  struggle  between  the  two  groups  ended  in  the  only 
solution  possible,  a  compromise  consisting  of  a  mixed  system. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  dividing  the  Executive  Power 
between  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  a  National  Council  of 
Administration,  both  with  well-defined  spheres  of  action,  and  with 
c(|ual  power  within  their  respective  domains. 

The  constitution  of  1917,  like  that  of  1830,  declares  that  complete 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation,  which  delegates  its  exercise  to 
three  powers,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial. 

The  legislative  power  is  entrusted  by  the  constitution  of  1917  to 
the  General  Assembly  which,  as  under  the  constitution  of  1830, 
consists  of  two  chambers,  one  of  Representatives  and  the  other  of 
Senators.  The  functions  of  the  legislative  power  are  almost  the 
same  in  the  two  constitutions. 

According  to  the  earlier  constitution,  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  were  elected  by  open  ballot;  according  to  the  new,  both 
the  legislators  and  the  elective  body  designated  to  function  in  matters 
of  suffrage  must  be  selected  by  secret  ballot  and  by  integral  propor¬ 
tional  representation. 

Military  and  police  officials  in  active  service  are  forbidden,  under 
penalty  of  dismissal,  to  join  political  clubs  or  committees,  to  sign 
party  manifestoes  and  in  general  to  perform  any  public  act  of  a 
political  character  other  than  voting. 

The  new  constitution  recognizes  woman’s  right  to  vote  and  hold 
office  in  the  nation  or  municipality,  or  in  both,  a  right  which  can 
become  effective  only  by  the  favorable  action  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  total  membership  of  each  chamber. 

Registration  of  voters  is  compulsory. 

Uruguay  is  the  only  country  in  America  which  has  provided  a 
special  form  for  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  constitution  of  1830  vested  the  executive  power 
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in  a  single  person,  with  the  title  of  President;  the  new  constitution 
divides  the  executive  power  between  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  National  Council  of  Administration. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  through  the  system  of  the  double  simul¬ 
taneous  secret  ballot  for  this  purpose  the  Republic  is  considered  as 
a  single  voting  district.  His  functions  were  greatly  lessened  by  the 
Constitution  of  1917.  He  represents  the  State  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  maintains  peace  and  order  within  the  nation  and  security  against 
foreign  aggression;  he  is  also  commander  in  chief  of  all  land  and  sea 
forces.  To  carry  out  these  functions  the  President  of  the  Republic 
is  empowered  to  name  three  ministers  and  their  staffs,  one  for  Foreign 
Relations,  another  for  War  and  Navy  and  a  third  for  the  Interior. 
On  matters  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  President  may  introduce  bills, 
and  promulgate  such  laws  as  lie  within  his  sphere.  It  is  also  his 
province  to  declare  war,  after  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  cases  where  arbitration  is  impossible  or  has  failed  to  produce 
results. 

The  National  Council  of  Administration  consists  of  nine  coun¬ 
cilors,  elected  directly  by  the  people,  one-third  every  two  yeai’s, 
two  from  the  majority  party  and  one  from  the  minority.  Almost 
all  the  administrative  work  of  the  country  is  entrusted  to  the  National 
Council,  which  also  has  as  collaborators  four  responsible  ministci’s, 
for  the  Treasury,  Public  Instruction,  Industry,  and  Public  Works. 
The  new  constitution  assigns  to  the  council  all  administrative  duties 
which  are  not  expressly  reserved  for  the  President  of  the  Republic 
or  for  some  other  authority,  such  as  the  functions  concerned  with 
public  instruction,  public  works,  labor,  industry  and  finance,  and 
public  health  and  welfare.  Furthermore,  the  council  shall  present 
annually  to  the  General  Assembly  in  due  form  an  accounting  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  revenue  during  the  previous  year,  and 
prepare  an  annual  budget  of  expenditures;  it  shall  prescribe  such 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  insure  the  holding  of  elections  at  the 
time  fixed  by  the  constitution  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
electoral  law,  with  the  restriction  that  under  no  circumstances  may 
the  elections  be  suspended,  or  their  dates  changed,  without  a  previous 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  to  that  effect. 

The  National  Council  may  propose  bills  to  the  Legislature  and 
may  promulgate  laws  which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
ministries.  In  cases  where  the  proposals  concern  the  levying  or 
modification  of  taxes,  the  contracting  of  loans,  the  circulation  of 
currency,  international  commerce  or  the  preparation  of  the  budget 

’  In  easting  a  double  simultaneous  ballot,  the  voter  signifies  his  preference  both  for  his  party  and  for  the 
randidate  of  his  particular  faction  within  the  party.  See  Sebasti&n  Morey  Otero,  ConstUucion  Anolada  dt 
la  fitpubiiea  Oriental  del  Cruguar,  >  edicion,  Montevideo,  1924,  pp.  107,  206. 
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of  expenditures,  the  National  Administrative  Council  shall  reipiire 
the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  must  reply  within 
10  days,  failure  to  do  so  within  this  period  beinj;  refjarded  as  approval 
In  case  the  President  of  the  Republic  disapproves,  the  Council,  with 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  its  members,  may  proceed  with  the 
matter. 

The  constitution  anticipates  an  occasional  overlapping  of  the 
activities  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  those  of  the  Council, 
but  as  careful  regulations  cover  such  cases,  any  conflict  is  avoided. 

The  new  constitution  also  provides  that  the  various  activities  which 
lie  within  the  industrial  domain  of  the  State,  as  well  as  primary, 
secondary  and  higher  education,  and  public  health  and  welfare,  shall 
be  administered  by  autonomous  councils.  Except  as  the  laws  make 
them  elective,  members  of  these  councils  are  appointed  by  the 
National  Council.  The  latter  is  also  empowered  to  dismiss  members 
of  the  special  councils,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate;  render  decisions 
in  contests  arising  in  connection  with  the  election  of  members;  to 
audit  accounts;  to  take  suitable  action  in  case  of  liability;  and  to  act 
on  appeals  in  administrative  cases. 

The  constitution  of  1917,  like  that  of  1830,  vests  the  judicial 
power  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  appellate  courts,  and  courts 
of  first  instance,  in  such  form  as  the  law  shall  establish.  The  duties 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  are  the  same  in  the  two  constitutions. 
Its  members  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  its  turn  chooses,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  the 
justices  of  the  appellate  courts,  who  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  is  empowered  to  present  bills  to  the 
Legislature,  and  in  all  its  proceedings  enjoys  complete  independence 
of  the  Executive  power. 

The  present  constitution  of  Uruguay  abolished  the  death  penalty. 

The  system  of  government  and  administration  in  the  Departments 
is  entirely  different  in  the  two  constitutions.  That  of  1830  estab¬ 
lished  complete  administrative  centralization;  and  that  of  1917, 
on  the  contrary,  establishes  local  autonomy.  Accordingly,  local 
government  and  administration  are  in  the  hands  of  a  representative 
assembly  and  one  or  more  autonomous  administrative  councils,  all 
of  which  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  secret  ballot,  and  proportional 
representation. 

The  new  constitution  also  directs  that  the  law  may  accord  to 
foreigners  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  municipal  government. 

The  duties  of  the  Departmental  assemblies  and  councils  are  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law.  Within  its  own  Department  and  in  so  far  as  it 
violates  neither  the  constitution  nor  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  each 
representative  assembly  is  competent  to  impose  taxes  by  its  own 
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majority  vote,  with  the  sole  restriction  that  it  must  not  interfere  with 
the  transit  of,  nor  lay  interdepartmental  duties  on,  articles  of  national 
production;  it  may  approve  or  disapprove,  increase  or  diminish,  the 
budgets  of  expenditures  presented  by  the  Departmental  council  of 
administration;  it  may  decide  what  taxes  are  necessary  to  meet  such 
budgets,  and  how  they  shall  be  allotted,  collected  and  expended;  it  may 
abolish,  decrease  or  increase  existing  taxes,  and  approve  or  disapprove, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  bills  presented  by  the  council;  by  majority 
vote  it  may  decide  upon  loans  for  the  purpose  of  Departmental  public 
works,  but  only  by  provid¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  for  the 
receipts  necessary  to  cover 
interest  and  amortization; 
it  may  give  or  withhold  its 
consent  to  the  dismissal  by 
the  council  of  municipal 
employees,  and  it  may  im¬ 
peach  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  before  the  Senate  when 
two-thirds  of  the  assembly 
in  secret  session  agree  to  the 
impeachment,  provided  the 
session  has  convened  for 
that  purpose,  after  10  days’ 
notice  indicating  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting. 

The  constitution  of  1917 
provides  that  resolutions  of 
the  representative  assem¬ 
blies  imposing  or  changing 
taxes  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Legislative  Power  by 
one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  assembly  concerned,  by 
a  majority  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Council  of  Administration,  by  the  National  Council,  or  by 
300  registered  citizens. 

The  new  constitution  also  provides  that  25  per  cent  of  the  regis¬ 
tered  citizens  of  a  locality  may  propose  measures  of  local  interest. 
The  Departmental  Council  of  Administration  must  consider  their 
proposals  within  60  days  of  presentation. 

The  law  empowers  these  councils  to  enforce  and  cause  to  be  enforced 
the  constitution,  and  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  representative 
assemblies;  to  supervise  all  bureaus  under  their  jurisdiction;  to  appoint 
the  employees  thereof;  to  dismiss  them  for  incompetence,  negligence. 


Courtoay  of  Dr.  Joa£  Salgado 


DR.  BALTASAR  BRUM 

President  of  Uruguay  from  1919  to  1923,  who  played  a  proa., 
nent  i>art  in  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 
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or  malfeasance,  in  the  first  two  eases  with  the  consent  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  and  in  the  third  transferring  proceedings  to  the 
courts  for  legal  trial;  to  submit  draft  decrees  for  the  consideration  of 
the  representative  assembly  and  make  observations  on  those  that  the 
latter  has  passed,  and  to  prepare  an' annual  budget  and  submit  it  for 
the  approval  of  the  assembly. 

Among  other  duties,  the  departmental  councils  are  to  supervise 
primary  instruction,  safeguard  the  individual  rights  of  all  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  Departments,  and  he  responsible  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  seacoasts  and  river  hanks;  they  may  grant  franchises  to 
street  railways,  and  authorize  the  introduction  of  telephones,  electric 
light,  gas,  waterworks,  sewers,  and  drainage;  and  they  must  control 
public  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  cities,  build  and  maintain  public 
roads,  and  promote  agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  stock. 

The  local  autonomy  established  by  the  new  constitution  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  declaring  which  taxes  belong  to  the  Departments,  to  be 
handled  and  used  by  them  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

One-fifth  of  the  registered  citizens  of  a  Department  may  propose  a 
referendum  for  the  nullification  of  a  decree  of  the  representative 
assembly  or  for  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  in  the  interests  of  the 
Department.  Decisions  on  referenda  take  effect  immediately. 

The  new  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  November  2"), 
1917,  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 
It  has  created  widespread  civic  interest  throughout  the  nation; 
citizens  exercise  their  political  rights  freely,  and  the  laws  enacted  are 
the  expression  of  popidar  sovereignty.  Civil  rights  are  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Peace  has  been  established,  public  and  private  wealth  has 
enormously  increased,  and  Uruguay  has  made  great  progress  in  every 
direction. 

The  Federalist  majority  in  the  Colorado  party  is  making  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  to  bring  about  the  complete  realization  of  its  aims,  in  other 
words,  to  secure  a  new  constitutional  reform  abolishing  the  presidency 
and  instituting  a  wholly  federal  form  of  government.  President 
i>altasar  Brum,  one  of  the  most  eminent  associates  of  Senor  Batlle 
y  Orddfiez  in  the  work  of  revision,  invited  the  opposition  part}',  in  the 
first  month  of  his  administration  in  1919,  to  take  immediate  steps 
toward  a  new  constitutional  reform  on  the  basis  of  the  abolition  of  the 
presidency  and  the  establishment  of  a  federal  government,  pure  and 
simple.  The  federalist  faction  of  the  Colorado  party,  followers  of 
Batlle,  maintain  that  with  the  introduction  of  a  completely  federal  sys¬ 
tem,  Uruguay  will  make  a  definite  advance  along  the  road  to  achiev¬ 
ing  absolute  democracy.  The  Nationalist  party,  which  before  the 
constitutional  reform  was  opposed  to  the  federal  system,  now  favors 
by  a  large  majority  this  form  of  government,  in  view  of  its  e.xcellent 
results  in  practice.  The  anti-federalist  faction  of  the  Colorado  party, 
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the  Rireriftia  group,  maintains  its  opposition  to  the  composite  execu¬ 
tive. 

As  for  our  general  legislation,  we  must  speak  first  of  all  of  the  Civil 
Code,  which  incorporates  many  of  the  most  advanced  principles  on 
the  subject. 

The  Civil  Code  states  that  our  law  shall  recognize  no  difference 
between  Uruguayans  and  foreigners  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

Civil  marriage  has  been  compulsory  since  1885.  After  a  civil 
marriage  has  been  performed,  the  contracting  parties  may  then 
celebrate  a  religious  ceremony  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  code  includes  provisions  for  legal  separation,  and  for  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  by  divorce.  Divorce  may  be  sought  only  for 
cause,  by  mutual  consent  of  husband  and  wife,  or  by  the  wife  alone. 
This  last  form  of  divorce  constitutes  a  special  protection  for  women. 

The  code  recognizes  only  two  classes  of  children — legitimate  and 
natural.  The  latter  class  includes  two  earlier  classifications,  offspring 
of  adulterous  and  incestuous  unions.  Our  law  permits,  in  specified 
cases,  the  investigation  of  illegitimate  paternity.  It  also  allows 
investigation  of  maternity  when  there  is  no  question  of  attributing  the 
child  to  a  married  woman.  Natural  children  are  legal  heirs  of  their 
parents  although  they  receive  a  smaller  share  than  legitimate  children. 

We  have  established  an  institution  for  the  protection  of  abandoned 
or  destitute  children,  and  another  for  the  correction  of  delinquent 
minors. 

We  have  incorporated  in  our  penal  legislation  such  fair  and  wise 
principles  as  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole,  and  our 
penal  establishments  are  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind. 

Matters  pertaining  to  elections  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
special  body  called  the  Electoral  Court. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  is  sound  basis  for  the  statement  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  International  Labor  Office  of  the  I.<eague  of  Nations, 
that  the  social  legislation  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  ranks  with 
the  most  complete  and  advanced  to  be  found  in  any  country  in  Latin 
.\merica.  Our  successive  administrations  have  made  a  point  of 
inarching  at  the  head  of  progress  in  this  respect,  endowing  their 
country  with  a  series  of  liberal  laws  planned  to  improve  conditions 
among  the  laboring  classes. 

Included  in  the  most  important  legislation  enacted  on  this  subject 
are  laws  dealing  with  labor  accidents  and  compensation  therefor, 
the  8-hou’r  day,  night  work,  and  the  procedure  in  case  of  deductions 
from  wages,  the  provision  of  chairs  for  employees  and  workers  in 
mercantile  establishments,  old-age  pensions,  retirement  annuities 
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for  employees  and  laborers  in  government  service  and  for  employees 
of  banks,  corporations,  and  newspapers,  and  a  weekly  day  of  rest. 

At  tbe  present  time  two  important  pieces  of  social  legislation  are 
under  discussion:  The  first  would  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  all  workers, 
and  the  second  introduce  a  general  retirement  plan  for  workers  and 
employers. 

As  we  reach  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  oath  to  the 
constitution  of  1830,  and  look  backward  toward  that  historic  date, 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  progress  achieved  by  o\ir  Republic. 
In  1830  the  nation  numbered  hardly  70,000  souls.  To-day  Uruguay 
has  2,000,000  inhabitants,  700,000  of  whom  live  in  her  capital,  the 
beautiful  city  of  Montevideo. 

We  have  not  disappointed  the  hopes  centered  upon  us  when  first 
we  became  a  nation. 

America  is  fully  convinced  that  Uruguay  will  continue  to  deserve 
the  esteem  of  the  world  and  to  advance  under  the  banner  of  the  three 
great  republican  ideals,  peace,  progress,  and  freedom. 


ARTIOAS  AT  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  YEAR  XIII  (1813) 
From  a  (Minting  by  Pe<lro  Blanes  V’iale* 


Ills  EXCELLENCY  DR.  JUAN  CAMPfSTEQUY,  PRESIDENT  OF  URUGUAY 

1927-1931 


115756— 30— Bull.  7 - 2 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  DR.  JACOBO  VARELA 


Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  I'ruguay  in  Washington  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  country  on  the  Ooverning  Board  of  the  Pan  .\inerican  Union.  Distinguished  intel¬ 
lectual,  brilliant  orator  and  talented  diplomat.  Doctor  Varela  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
Pan  .American  Union.  In  point  of  service,  he  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Governing  Board, 
on  which  he  ha.s  served  since  November,  1919,  holding  the  vice  presidency  from  November, 
1924  to  November,  192.?  and  acti^  on  numerous  special  committees  of  the  Governing  Board 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  imimrtant  questions.  .Vs  chairman  of  the  Uruguayan  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  .Vmerican  States,  he  played  a  conspicuous  iiart, 
having  been  designated  reixtrting  delegate  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  convention  on 
the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union.  On  various  occasions  he  has  been  chosen  to  represent  his  country 
in  other  notable  Pan  .Vmerican  assemblies. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  URUGUAY  IN  THE 
YEAR  OF  ITS  CONSTITUTIONAL  CENTE¬ 
NARY 

By  Luisa  Luisi‘ 

I 

POETRY 

THK  present  lyric  poetry  of  Uruguay  is  of  surpassing  interest. 

Seldom  do  we  find  in  the  literary  history  of  a  nation  a  period  of 
more  intense  preoccupation  with  poetry  than  that  through  which 
Uruguay  has  been  passing  in  the  last  10  years.  Other  countries,  to 
be  sure,  can  show  figures  of  greater  preeminence  in  lyric  poetry  than 
any  one  of  these  which  appear  upon  our  State;  hut  none  can  display 
an  ensemble  at  once  more  harmonious  and  more  complex  in  its 
diversity  than  the  group  of  our  contemporary  poets.  True,  this 
group  does  not  contain  any  one  personality  who  stands  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  Spanish  America,  embodying  in  himself  all  the  qualities  of  our 
race  and,  like  Ruh6n  Darfo,  holding  undisputed  sway  in  the  realm 
of  poetry.  Yet  in  the  literary  history  of  America  the  present  epoch 
in  I'ruguay  must  go  down  as  being,  in  interest  and  promise,  the  equal, 
if  not  indeed  the  superior,  of  any  other. 

The  salient  trait  of  this  choice  but  numerous  group  is  its  spiritual 
restlessness,  its  anxiety  to  produce  poetry  reflecting  with  absolute 
fidelity  the  vivid  and  complicated  genius  of  the  present  generation. 
And  just  as  this  soul,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  all  the  diverse  souls 
of  the  races  which  have  given  it  life,  partakes  of  all  at  once;  and  just 
as  each  poet  follows  the  bent  of  his  own  personality,  so  all  blend 
in  a  poetry  which  is  as  a  whole  the  richest  and  most  varied  in  America. 
Perhaps  this  same  characteristic  also  causes  the  best-founded  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  poetry.  In  following  out  his  own  urge  for  originality, 
each  of  our  poets  has  pursued  but  one  of  the  many  paths  open  before 
him,  struck  but  one  of  the  many  lyric  chords  which  his  harp  might 
give  forth.  Our  poets,  almost  all  individual,  and  some  very  strongly 
so,  are,  as  a  rule,  lacking  in  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  emotional 
states  which  characterize  the  universal  poet,  who  towers  magnificent 

•  The  author  of  this  es.say  is  one  of  the  best-known  Uruftuayan  authors.  Her  poetry  and  prose  have 
had  the  well-de.served  honor  of  puhliration  in  both  national  and  foreign  reviews,  and  enjoy  great  prestige 
and  impularity  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region.  For  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  she  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  |)romotion  of  education  in  Uruguay,  where  it  has  reached 
a  notable  stage  of  progress.  Among  Srta.  Luisi's  works  are:  Stntir,  a  volume  of  poetry;  A  Tratft  dt  Libroi 
t  Autores,  a  valuable  collection  of  critical  essays  published  in  1925;  and  Lo*  Orandtt  Afafstros  dr  la  Jurentud 
Amrricana;  Rodd  ft  lit  firs,  an  interesting  study  of  two  great  Uruguayan  authors.— iSdi/or. 
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above  the  vast  field  of  poetry  and  dominates  it  by  the  force  of  his 
versatile  genius. 

This  lack  of  one  individual  versatile  genius  is  a  phenomenon  closely 
linked  with  sociological  conditions  in  our  country,  and  one  which  has 
not  so  far  been  studied  with  the  attention  it  should  receive.  Yet 
this  curious  trait  in  our  poetry  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
critics,  for  it  is  not  found  in  any  other  Spanish-American  nation,  or  at 
least  not  as  clearly  defined  as  in  lYuguay.  Through  the  medium  of 
poetry  our  people  are  realizing  the  ideal  of  a  group  individ\iality  at 
once  unique,  abundant,  and  varied,  a  single  poetic  entity  composed 
of  all  the  representative  poets  of  I'ruguay.  It  is  as  if  poetry  as  a 
whole  showed  a  imdtitude  of  different  facets,  each  of  which  was 
assigned  to  a  single  one  of  our  poets.  Thus  at  the  present  time  Sabat 
Ercasty  represents  profundity;  Emilio  Oribe,  an  intellectualized  lyric 
harmony;  Silva  Valdes,  the  picturesque  and  anecdotal;  Juana  de 
Ibarbourou,  the  simple  freshness  and  natural  grace  of  our  country¬ 
side;  Parra  del  Kiego,  the  colorfidness of  \inbridled  imagination;  Basso 
Maglio,  a  musical  and  esoteric  modernity;  Ipuche,  the  native  strength 
and  harshness  of  the  open  country;  Julio  Casal,  a  feeling  for  color; 
Fernando  N4bel,  a  profound  simplicity;  Emilio  Frugoni,  in  the  two 
principal  aspects  of  his  poetry,  his  native  city  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  masses;  Alfredo  Mario  Ferreiro,  the  stridency  and  audacity  of 
extremist  youth;  Enrique  Casaravilla  Lemos,  a  fine  and  delicate 
spirituality;  Marfa  Elena  Munoz,  a  vague  mysticism;  Raquel  Saenz, 
the  directness  of  the  woman  in  love;  and  so  we  might  continue  with 
many  more,  whose  individuality  is  less  |)ronounced  than  that  of  those 
named  above. 

We  shall  present  to  our  readers  our  most  representative  poets,  one 
by  one,  in  brief  notes  indicating  as  faithfully  as  possible  their  chief 
characteristics,  as  well  as  the  place  which,  in  our  judgment,  each 
shoidd  occupy.  For  better  comprehension  of  our  subject,  we  shall 
divide  this  section  into  four  j)arts.  The  first  part  will  be  devoted 
to  those  poets  of  the  past  whose  work,  by  reason  of  its  enduring  values, 
is  still  of  interest,  and  will  omit  all  those  whose  work  is  important 
only  for  its  bearing  upon  the  development  of  our  literary  history. 
The  second  and  third  parts  will  discuss  poets  who  have  made  their 
mark  and  those  whose  talent  is  giving  Uruguayan  poetry  its  present 
importance,  while  the  fourth  will  list  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  generation. 

POETS  NO  LONGER  LIVING 

Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig. — Among  the  poets  of  Uruguay,  Herrera 
occupies  a  privileged  place,  not  only  with  his  compatriots  but  also 
with  foreign  critics.  Neglected  and  even  vilified  in  his  lifetime,  he  is 
to-day  generally  recognized  as  Uruguay’s  greatest  poet,  or,  at  the 
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very  least,  one  of  her  greatest.  With  this,  as  with  many  other  opin¬ 
ions  of  onr  improvised  oritieisni,  the  author  does  not  wholly  agree. 
To  me,  Herrera  y  Reissig  is  first  of  all  the  possessor  of  a  great  talent 
for  poetry,  a  rieh  imagination  and  a  wonderfid  power  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  unfortunately  directed  toward  a  perfect  imitation  of  foreign 
models.  This  gave  him,  to  the  disparagement  of  his  more  original 
work,  an  exaggerated  fame  in  the  circle  of  his  admirei-s,  whom  he 
greatly  surpassed  in  poetic  talent.  This  imitation  of  the  French 
symbolists,  who  were  then  completely  \inknown  along  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  awed  the  readers  of  that  time,  and  caused  Herrera’s  name  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  halo  which  the  poet  himself  regarded  with  some 
complacence.  The  imitation  of  Samain’s  classic  sonnets  and  then  of 
the  tortured  and  obscure  subjectivism  of  Aux  Flancs  du  Vam  consti¬ 
tutes  almost  the  whole  of  Herrera’s  poetry.  Contrast  this  poetry  of 
the  subconscious,  tormented  by  delirious  visions  induced  by  stimidants, 
with  the  clarity  and  limpid  freshness  of  his  Soneton  Vascos  (Basque 
Sonnets)  in  which,  with  no  material  e.xcept  what  he  had  read,  the  hapless 
poet’s  gifts  of  imagination  and  assimilation  achieved  a  description  pro¬ 
nounced  accurate  by  Spanish  critics.  Herrera  is  the  most  discussed 
of  all  our  poets,  to  the  extent  of  being  entirely  outcast  by  some  critics, 
including  Crespo  Acosta,  and  regaitled  as  a  genius  by  men  of  such 
talent  and  intellectual  honesty  as  Emilio  Oribe.  Dying  in  his  youth, 
he  was  far  from  producing  what  might  have  been  hoped  for  from  one 
so  gifted,  even  though  he  left  a  voluminous  quantity  of  work  of  uneven 
value.  From  among  it  we  shall  choose  for  mention  Los  Peregrinos  de 
Piedra;  Los  Crepusculos  del  Janlin;  Las  Pascuas  del  Tiempo;  El  Teatro 
de  los  Ilumildes;  and  Las  Lunas  de  Oro. 

Surely,  once  he  had  been  freed  of  his  excessively  literary  preoccupa¬ 
tions  by  the  experience  and  maturity  which  life  brings,  once  he  had 
risen  above  considerations  of  the  effect  he  was  to  produce  on  the 
public — considerations  which  sapped  the  force  of  his  spontaneity  and 
sincerity — Herrera’s  poetic  genius  would  have  given  us  at  last  the 
rightful  and  natural  fruits  of  his  temperament;  he  would  have  left  us 
more  characteristic  work,  showing  us,  to  the  great  surprise  of  most  of 
his  readers,  that  natural  romanticism  which  sometimes  puts  in  a  timid 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  complicated  trappings  of  his  literary 
preferences. 

Delmiua  Agustini  is  the  antithesis  of  Herrera  y  Reissig.  Her 
torrential  nature  could  not  be  held  to  current  social  patterns  and 
sought  in  poetry  an  escape  for  its  superabundant  vitality.  She  is 
essentially  passionate  and  intuitive,  possessed  of  an  astonishing  dex¬ 
terity  in  the  use  of  apt  images.  Her  tortured  sexuality  gave  her 
writings  such  boldness  of  expression  that  they  constituted  nothing 
short  of  a  scandal  in  the  period  when  they  appeared.  Yet  to  judge 
her  by  this  alone  woidd  be  a  great  mistake.  Beneath  her  surface 
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sensualism,  the  intuitions  of  this  poet,  who  tried  to  satisfy  in  passion 
her  tormenting  thirst  for  the  infinite,  gave  her  poetry  a  percejition  so 
deep  and  transcendental  that  one  does  not  hesitate  to  call  her  a  genius. 

The  tragedy  of  her  death — ^her  own  husband,  overcome  by  jealousy, 
ended  her  life  and  immediately  e.xpiated  the  crime  with  his  own — so 
horrified  society  that  to  a  certain  e.xtent  the  intrinsic  value  of  her 
poetic  work  was  obscured  in  the  curiosity  and  romantic  compassion 
of  the  multitude.  Her  history  is  in  some  ways  the  most  surprising 
literary  phenomenon  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Spanish  America  or 
Spain,  because  of  the  total  discrepancy  between  the  profound  and 
somber  poetry  of  this  strange  woman  and  her  life  as  a  bourgeois 
matron,  whose  doting  mother  had  given  her  the  superficial  education 
common  to  the  women  of  her  time  and  class. 

Her  verse  is  often  imperfect,  generally  ornate,  of  an  irresistible 
lyricism;  occasionally  it  shows  the  influence  of  other  poets,  preemi¬ 
nently  Dario,  with  whom  she  cultivated  a  literary  friendship.  She 
has  had  gifted  successors  among  American  women  poets,  but  none  has 
ever  reached  such  heights  of  lyric  inspiration,  and  none  has  probed 
such  depths  of  conscience  and  emotion. 

She  was  horn  in  1888  and  died  in  July,  1914.  Her  works,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  publishing  house  of  Maximino  Garcia  (Montevideo,  1924), 
fill  two  volumes,  entitled  Kl  Romrlo  de  Erox  and  Lox  Axtros  del 
Abismo.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  blindness  of  affection  and  a 
desire  to  give  an  impression  of  greater  production  should  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  collection  juvenile  compositions  of  scant  literary  value, 
thus  tarnishing  the  work  and  bringing  undeserved  discredit  upon 
the  author. 

MAitfA  Eugenia  Vaz  Ferreira  was  a  strange  figure  of  a  woman, 
whose  literary  lot  was  ecpially  strange.  She  was  the  first  of  Uruguay’s 
women  poets  to  win  renown  outside  her  own  country  when,  as  a 
petted  young  girl,  she  wrote  poems  whose  form  was  their  author’s 
only  esthetic  concern.  Later  her  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  other 
women — Delmira  Agustini  and  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  in  her  own 
country,  Gabriela  Mistral  in  Chile,  Alfonsina  Storni  in  Argentina. 
Delmira’s  poetry  in  particular  received  from  critics  an  attention  that 
overshadowed  the  elevated  and  deeply  spiritual  vei-se,  tinged  with 
grief,  loneliness,  and  an  austere  artistic  dignity,  which  Marfa  Eugenia 
wrote  in  her  last  years  of  illness  and  disillusionment.  It  was  verse 
which  made  no  concessions  to  the  critics’  taste,  verse  of  such  deep 
sincerity  and  bitter  disenchantment  that  in  the  history  of  America’s 
lyric  poetry  its  author  must  rank  with  the  greatest.  Her  output  was 
small,  and  it  was  only  after  her  death  in  1924  that  her  brother 
Carlos,  great  philosopher  and  gifted  essayist,  collected  in  one  small 
volume,  entitled  La  Isla  de  los  Cdnticox,  the  compositions  which  she 
herself  had  selected  before  she  died. 
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Juan  Parra  del  Riego,  a  Peruvian  by  birth,  lived  for  many  years 
in  Uruguay,  where  he  made  his  home  and  published  all  his  work. 
We  do  not  include  in  this  study  writers  bom  in  Uruguay  whose  literary 
activities  unfolded  in  other  environments,  thereby  excluding  even 
such  illustrious  names  as  Horacio  Quiroga,  Jides  Supervielle,  Marti¬ 
nez  Cuitiho,  Soiza  Reilly,  Alberto  Duhau,  and  many  others,  but  we 
count  as  our  own  authors  who  have  linked  themselves  with  Uruguay 
not  by  short  sojourns  in  our  cities  but  by  setting  up  their  hearth¬ 
stones  among  us.  Such  was  the  Peruvian,  Parra  del  Riego,  who 
rightly  regarded  himself  as  an  adopted  son  of  Uruguay. 

11  is  poetry  is  marked  by  a  rich  imagination,  expressed  with  a  bold¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  language  such  as  American  poetry  has  seldom 
seen.  His  irregular,  sometimes  incoherent,  verses  are  touched  with 
a  bitter  sadness  beneath  his  passion  for  life  and  motion.  One  feels 
in  them  an  almost  unconscious  longing  to  escape  the  dark  doom 
which  awaited  him  in  the  pitiless  illness  which  ended  his  life  when  he 
was  barely  30  years  old.  His  almost  morbid  love  of  motion  in  all 
its  forms,  from  travel  to  sport,  culminates  in  his  poem  to  the  motor 
cycle,  a  perfect  picture  of  dizzy,  staggering  speed,  and  reappears 
again  in  some  of  his  circus  poems.  The  very  modern  form  of  his  verse, 
which  yet  avoids  the  extravagances  of  some  of  the  young  extremists, 
brought  a  breath  of  new  life  into  ITuguayan  poetry  and  marks  one  of 
its  richest  periods.  His  poetry  has  a  restlessness  which  is  perhaps 
not  purely  spiritual,  but  induced  to  some  extent  by  a  complex  for 
motion;  underneath,  however,  may  be  discerned  the  emotion  and 
deep  sentiment  which  gives  his  poetry  its  individuality.  His  only 
two  books,  published  shortly  before  his  death,  Ilimnos  del  cielo  y  de  los 
jerrocarrilea  and  Blanca  Luz  (his  wife’s  name),  are  not  equal  in  poetic 
merit.  The  contents  of  the  first  volume  have  a  vigor  and  originality 
which  promise  them  a  long  life. 

Carlos  Roxlo  belonged  to  a  poetic  era  which  had  passed  long 
before  his  death.  His  copious  work  enjoyed  great  prestige  in  the 
generation  which  matured  in  the  decade  between  1890  and  1900.  His 
poetry,  romantic  in  the  manner  of  his  day,  lacks  the  spiritual  fineness 
and  purity  which  a  more  cidtivated  taste  was  to  introduce  into  that 
school  with  the  tendency  toward  symbolism.  His  merit  lies  in  having 
been  a  devoted  singer  of  the  soil,  which  he  interpreted  in  colorful  and 
musical  verses  popular  in  their  time.  Their  form,  very  similar  to  the 
poetry  of  Salvador  Rueda,  shows  also  traces  of  the  verbalism  of  Jose 
Zorrilla,  and  the  more  recondite  influence  of  Hugo  and  the  French 
romanticists. 

His  poem  Andresillo,  written  with  a  sincere  emotion  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  restrained  for  surety  of  artistic  taste,  is  one  of  two 
poems  enjoying  the  widest  circulation  in  Uruguay  not  only  in  their  own 
day  but  in  all  times;  the  other  of  the  two  is  Juan  Zorrilla  de  San 
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Martin’s  Leyenda  Patna.  In  repudiating  with  the  finality  of  youth 
all  the  work  of  this  poet,  later  generations  have  done  injustice  to 
values  which  will  be  newly  appreciated  as  soon  as  careful  selection  has 
chosen  that  of  lasting  value;  perhaps  this  will  turn  out  to  be  not, 
as  most  of  his  critics  think,  the  romantic  AndresiUo,  which  more  than 
once  vei^es  on  the  oversentimental,  but  some  of  his  more  modest 
verse,  singing  simply  and  vividly  of  birds,  fiowers,  and  other  aspects 
of  nature.  Hardly  will  it  prove  to  he  his  copious  Iliatoria  Literaria, 
in  which,  through  20  thick  volumes,  he  piles  up  discussions  of  no 
critical  or  historical  importance. 

Julio  RAtiL  Mendilaharsu  is  one  of  those  “chosen  of  the  gods,’’ 
in  the  Clreek  phrase.  His  premature  death  deprived  our  lyric  poetry 
of  a  fine  and  delicate  personality,  and  a  mind  enriched  by  wide  reading, 
by  travel,  and  above  all  by  an  intimate  association  with  the  choicest 
spirits  of  France  and  Spain,  or  rather  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  where  he 
spent  the  formative  years  of  his  intellectual  growth.  He  won  a  high 
place  among  us  by  his  tremendous  capacity  for  sympathy  and  by  the 
generosity  and  fraternity  of  a  soul  fired  by  every  noble  ideal.  He 
has  left  a  rather  copious  amoimt  of  work,  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
wanderlust  which  enabled  him  to  interpret  effectively  the  nostalgia 
of  partings  and  the  misty  grayness  and  melancholy  of  far-away  cities. 
A  careful  selection  of  his  poems  made  by  his  widow,  herself  of  fine 
artistic  temperament,  enables  us  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  work  of 
this,  the  best-loved  of  our  poets. 

Andres  H.  Lerena  Acevedo  can  with  even  better  reason  be  named 
“chosen  of  the  gods,”  for  he  died  when  he  had  hardly  passed  adoles¬ 
cence.  Ml  the  verse  that  he  left  will  scarcely  fill  a  small  volume;  yet 
it  has  such  purity  of  expression,  such  delicacy  of  emotion,  such  fineness 
and  sincerity  of  spirit,  and,  above  all,  so  astonishing  a  command  of 
language,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  include  him  in  this  review,  per¬ 
haps  by  better  right  than  other  poets  whose  work  is  more  abundant 
and  more  widely  known.  Praderas  Soleada.s  is  the  title  of  his  one 
volume  of  poetry,  which  reveals  a  strong  natural  poetic  gift,  which 
might  have  greatly  enriched  our  literature. 

THE  ELDER  GENERATION 

Juan  Zorrilla  de  San  MartIn  rightly  holds  his  place  of  prince 
among  poets,  a  jilace  which  time  has  assigned  him  by  unanimous 
consent.  His  personality  is  as  interesting  as  his  work,  or  even 
more  so;  it  is  inseparable  from  our  history,  as  much  through  his 
inspiration  for  the  embodiment  in  symbolic  bronze  of  our  national 
hero,*  as  through  his  literary  and  cultural  work,  and  through  his 
personal  participation  in  all  the  patriotic  manifestations  of  our 
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culture.  Lawyer,  professor  of  history  of  art  in  the  School  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  historian,  poet,  and  fiery  and  impassioned  orator.  Dr.  Zorrilla 
de  San  Martin  typifies  in  himself  our  whole  nation. 

His  purely  poetic  works  are  relatively  few.  To  a  discerning: 
mind,  his  earliest  verses  revealed  in  the  midst  of  the  exuberance  of 
romanticism  a  finely  spiritual  perception.  A  religjious  mysticism, 
still  with  him  even  in  his  last  years  as  a  revered  patriarch,  g:ave  his 
early  verses  the  delicacy,  melancholy,  and  spiritual  distinction 
which  were  to  find  fulfillment  in  his  two  g:reat  works.  La  Leyenda 
Patna  and  Tabare.  Among  the  poems  collected  under  the  title 
Xotax  de  un  llimno,  as  “Lauxar”  points  out,  may  he  found  the  germ 
of  the  poem  Tabare.  These  poems  are  marked  hy  a  sadness  and 
religious  melancholy  indicative  of  liecquer’s  influence. 

But  it  was  with  his  Leyenda  Patria  that  Zorrilla  definitely  achieved 
his  enviable  position  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  Uruguay.  It  was  a  work 
of  his  youth,  presented  in  a  competition  to  which  it  could  not  be 
admitted  because  it  exceeded  the  stipulated  number  of  vei-ses.  How¬ 
ever,  its  beauty  of  content  and  form  won  permission  for  its  reading 
during  the  exercises;  and  after  it  had  been  rendered  by  its  author 
with  his  characteristic  fervor,  it  was  so  enthusiastically  acclaimed  by 
the  public  that  the  popular  verdict  caused  it  to  be  awarded  the  prize, 
spontaneously  and  graciously  surrendered  by  the  winner  in  a  chival¬ 
rous  gesture. 

Then  for  several  years  the  poet  polished  and  perfected  his  long 
poem,  an  epic  of  the  death  throes  of  the  native  race,  personified  in 
the  Indian  Tabare,  in  whose  veins  flows  a  mixture  of  two  strains,  the 
Charnia  of  his  father  and  the  Spanish  of  his  captive  mother.  Through¬ 
out  the  long  poem  descriptions,  dramatic  situations,  lyric  passages, 
and  philosophical  digressions  follow  each  other  in  rich  variety, 
impossible  to  judge  by  a  single  criterion.  Romantic  influences,  from 
Chateaubriand  to  Bdccpier,  are  easily  distinguishable  in  this  work, 
which  frequently  lapses  into  lamentably  prosaic  passages,  difficult 
to  avoid  in  a  narrative  poem  of  such  length.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny,  as  do  certain  critics,  the  value  of  a  work  whose  chief  merit 
consists  in  having  introduced  into  lYuguay  the  purely  artistic  treat¬ 
ment  of  native  themes  later  to  become  so  popular.  In  Tabare  we 
have  for  the  first  time,  although  in  an  obviously  European  form, 
verses  which  sing  of  our  trees  and  birds,  of  our  rivers  and  our  moun¬ 
tains,  of  the  perhaps  rather  theatrical  customs  of  our  Charriia  Indians. 
It  is  true  that  his  poetry  offends  our  modern  taste  by  its  romantic 
accent,  its  wordiness,  its  copious  and  rather  crude  lyricism.  Yet 
there  are  in  the  pages  of  Tabari  passages  of  imperishable  beauty, 
as  for  instance  the  prologue,  the  lament,  the  dialogue  between  Blanca 
and  Tabari,  and  the  strong,  vivid  portrait  of  Yamandd, 
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L»  Leyenda  Pafria  is  without  doubt  the  best  of  our  epic  poems. 
As  its  name  indicates,  it  tells  the  story  of  our  independence.  It  has 
a  more  fervent  inspiration  than  Tabare,  a  more  sustained  poetic 
quality,  {ireater  richness  of  imafiery,  and  a  more  uniform  poetic 
value.  It  may  he  that  future  years  will  preserve  nothinj;  of  all 
Zorrilla’s  poetry  beyond  the  Leyenda  and  some  frafjments  of  Tabare; 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  development  of  our  poetry 
without  studyinfr  critically  and  dispassionately  the  celebrated  work 
of  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin. 

The  pix>se  works  of  our  patriarch  of  poetry  are  more  numerous 
than  the  |)oetical.  Without  pausing;  to  discuss  them,  we  shall  simply 
mention  the  following;:  liesonanciax  del  Camino,  impressions  of  some 
of  his  travels;  ConjerencUix  y  Discursos,  and  La  Epopeya  de  Artiyas, 
which  the  (iovernment  of  I’rujruay  recommended  the  Italian  sculptor 
Zanelli  to  study  before  desijqiing:  the  bronze  monument  to  Artigas 
which  stands  in  our  Plaza  Independencia.  La  Epopeya  de  Artigas  is 
the  work  of  the  poet  rather  than  the  historian,  for  in  it  Zorrilla  has 
molded  the  fipire  of  our  national  hero  in  almost  plastic  form,  breath- 
iiifr  the  breath  of  life  into  the  personality  of  Artigas,  with  whom  he 
is  almost  inseparably  associated.  His  last  books,  El  Sermon  de  la 
l*az  and  El  Libro  de  Hath,  published  in  1924  and  1928,  bear  the 
impiint  of  his  intellectual  vigor  and  freshness  of  thought. 

Akmando  Vasseur,  to-day  almost  entirely  foigotten,  and  un¬ 
justly  so,  by  contemporary  critics,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  in¬ 
teresting  pei’sonalities  of  Uruguay.  His  fame  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  country,  but  was  perhaps  greater  in  other  i)arts  of  America 
and  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  critic  Cansinos  Assens  devoted  a  long 
and  thoughtful  study,  perhaps  one  of  his  best,  to  Vasseur,  and  Vaz 
Ferreira  proclaimed  him  first  poet  of  his  time.  His  complete  works, 
collected  in  a  large  volume  by  the  publishing  house  Sempere  of 
Valencia,  comprise  Cantos  Augurales,  from  1901  to  1904;  Cantos  del 
\uero  Mundo,  from  1904  to  1906;  ..1  Flor  del  Alma,  1907;  and  Cantos 
del  Otro  Yo,  1909.  Later  he  published  in  addition  El  Vino  de  la 
Sombra  and  Ilacia  el  (Iran  Silencio.  As  with  many  other  poets  of 
his  time,  his  early  works  are  marked  by  oratorical  emphasis  and  the 
use  of  recondite  phrases  to  e.xpress  his  social  theories.  These  Cantos 
Augurales  show  close  kinship  with  the  Argentine  Almafuerte,  with 
whom  he  shares  an  individualistic  haughtiness  and  a  love  for  crudely 
e.xpressive  terms  hitherto  proscribed  in  poetry.  It  was  the  first 
violent  reaction — more  or  less  excxisable — against  a  certain  current 
artificiality  and  romanticism.  Social  themes,  such  as  love  for  the 
humble  and  the  redemption  of  the  masses,  introduced  by  Vasseur, 
rejuvenated  to  some  extent  the  poetry  of  that  time  by  giving  it 
a  substance  which  hitherto  had  been  almost  entirely  lacking.  To-day 
we  find  this  poetry  somewhat  displeasing  in  its  excess  of  rhetoric 
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and  its  tendency  toward  oratory  and  propajjanda,  obtaining  vigor 
at  the  cost  of  art. 

Caiitox  del  (Hro  Yo  and  Cantos  del  Pendente,  his  best  works,  are 
simple  short  poems  so  distinct  from  his  earlier  writings  that  one 
might  suspect  them  of  being  from  some  other  pen  if  they  did  not 
show,  underneath  their  ditfering  form,  the  same  preoccupation  with 
nobility  of  spirit.  There  are  also  love  poems,  some  of  them  forceful 
and  vigorous,  some  precious  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  from  which 
he  could  not  wholly  free  himself;  hut  they  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  power  and  peisonality  of  his  best  works.  His  latest  hooks, 
influenced  by  theosophy  and  spiritualism,  are  inferior  to  his  jirevious 
production. 

Angel  Faluo,  contemporary  of  Vasseur  and  at  present  Minister 
of  I’^ruguay  in  Mexico,  has  now  (piite  deserted  the  jioetic  sphere 
which  he  adorned  in  the  times  when  the  literary  Bohemia  of  Monte¬ 
video  was  in  its  heyday.  His  broad-brimmed  black  hat,  his  cape  d  la 
Musset,  his  twisted  musketeer  mustaches,  and  the  inevitable  flower 
in  his  buttonhole,  were  as  familiar  a  sight  in  the  central  streets  of 
Montevideo  as  the  dandified  figure  of  Roberto  de  las  Carreras.  But 
Falco  belonged  to  the  Bohemia  of  the  people,  a  singer  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  labor,  like  Almafuerte  and  Vasseur;  in  those  days  in¬ 
flammatory  harangues  in  the  streets  and  a  taste  of  prison  life  were 
episodes  in  the  career  of  many  an  author. 

Cantos  Kojos  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  best-known  volumes.  His 
poetry  does  not  lack  a  sensual  note,  which  helped  to  provide  the 
social  scandal  then  regarded  by  our  Bohemians  as  an  indispensable 
element  of  literary  success.  The  figure  of  Falco  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesciue  of  those  which  have  crossed  our  intellectual  stage. 

Roberto  de  las  Carreras  belonged  to  the  generation  and  the 
circle  of  Herrera  y  Reissig,  and  was  one  of  the  latter’s  favorite  dis¬ 
ciples.  He  belonged  also  to  the  group  of  poets  who  sought  to  enhance 
their  renown  by  calling  attention  to  their  persons;  he  did,  however, 
possess  poetic  gifts  which  with  persistent  cultivation  might  have 
blossomed  into  something  more  enduring  than  his  Oda  a  una  Palmera. 

(iuzM.\N  Papini  y  Zas,  gifted  with  an  overwhelming  imagination, 
aroused  great  patriotic  assemblies  by  the  fire  and  the  truly  opulent 
images  of  his  verse.  His  verbal  exuberance,  rhetorical  and  oratorical 
in  the  fashion  of  most  ot  the  poets  of  his  day,  has  brought  early 
oblivion  upon  this  writer.  Out  of  his  one  volume  of  poetry,  Tumulto 
de  Esplendores,  a  few  sonnets  may  survive  because  ot  their  vividness 
of  color  and  richness  of  imagery,  notwithstanding  the  overembroidery 
of  his  style. 

OviDio  Fernandez  Rfos  and  Manuel  Medina  Bentancor  have 
recently  published  volumes  ot  poetry  which  lack  the  modern  touch 
reipiired  for  present-<lay  success.  They  are  romantic  poets  whose 
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verses  are  out  of  tune  with  modern  sensibilities,  not  for  superficial 
reasons  but  by  intrinsic  ciualities  of  spirit. 

Pablo  de  (irecia  is  to-day  maintaining  complete  bterary  silence. 
In  his  time  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  for  some  overprecious 
poems,  as  did  Pablo  Minelli  Gonz.alez  for  verses  marked  by 
artificial  mannerisms. 

contemporary  poets 

Carlos  Sabat  Ercasty  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  poet  of  the 
present  generation  in  Uruguay.  His  long  poems  are  the  work  of  a 
profound  thinker,  in  whom  the  venturesome  speculations  of  the 
spirit  are  warmed  and  made  human  by  a  current  of  sadness.  His 
verse  departs  from  accepted  rhythms  to  take  on  the  subtle  sonority 
of  an  immense  orchestra;  sometimes  it  is  the  complicated  harmony 
of  Wagner,  sometimes  the  penetrating  lament  of  a  Beethoven  sym¬ 
phony.  His  thought  reaches  the  last  shades  of  feeling,  and  returns 
from  the  beyond  under  the  spell  of  a  kind  of  holy  frenzy  like  that  of 
the  pythoness  of  the  ancient  Delphic  oracle.  His  many  books  of 
poetry  have  all  a  certain  organic  unity,  and  are  designed  to  form  a 
cosmic  work  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  holy  books  of  India,  from 
which  Sahat  has  imbibed  the  essence  of  their  esoteric  doctrine. 

He  is  not  a  jiopular  poet,  because  of  his  learning,  his  profundity 
of  thought,  his  philosophic  melancholy,  and  his  elevated  language; 
and  also  because  the  length  of  his  poems  e.xacts  a  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  tension  discouraging  to  most  readers.  He  takes  his  flight  to 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  spiritual  speculation,  and  from  that  height  he 
has  difficulty  in  descending  to  the  level  of  normal  life. 

None  of  our  poets  excels  him  in  lyric  quality,  in  dazzling  richness 
of  ideas,  in  piofound  learning,  or  in  force  and  originality.  One  of 
his  best  creations  is  Los  Poemas  del  Ilombre;  it  is  surpassed  only  by 
his  latest  work,  Los  Ad  loses,  a  collection  of  sonnets  of  overwhelming 
lyric  power,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  this  poetic  form,  here 
used  with  amazing  perfection  of  technique.  These  sonnets,  which 
mark  the  culmination  of  his  talent,  display  a  spectacular  command 
over  the  metrical  possibilities  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  constitute 
an  artistic  achievement  which  suffices  to  place  their  author  at  the 
head  of  Spanish  American  poets  and  even  of  the  Spanish.  They 
prove  conclusively  that  a  form  which  had  been  thought  banished 
from  modern  poetry  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  producing  the  same  impres¬ 
sion  of  lyiic  power  and  profundity  of  thought  as  do  the  longest  poems 
of  romanticism.  Sabat’s  best  sonnets  are  not  infeiior  to  those  ot 
ub^n  Dario,  and  may  be  ranked  with  the  best  poems  of  Gongora 
or  the  pellucid  verse  of  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez. 

His  other  works,  Vidas,  El  Libro  del  Mar,  El  Vuelo  de  la  Noche 
and  Los  Juegos  de  la  Frente,  are  of  less  value. 
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Emilio  Oribe,  whose  books  of  poems  differ  considerably  in  trend 
and  in  value,  won  a  definite  place  in  the  forefront  of  the  contemporary 
|)oetry  of  Urujruay  by  his  volume  called  La  Colina  del  Pdjaro  Rojo. 
This  cultivated  young  physician’s  spiritualistic  tendency  has  led  him 
to  discern  the  human  significance  at  the  heart  ot  the  prosaic  affairs  of 
every  day.  Sincerity,  sobiiety  and  vision,  artistic  integrity  repudiat¬ 
ing  all  concession  to  shallow  tastes,  beauty  ot  form,  and  nobility  of 
feeling,  all  combine  to  make  Orihe’s  poetry,  more  than  any  other, 
essentially  American.  From  the  elements  of  reality,  of  a  present  often 
formless  and  colorless,  yet  always  pregnant  with  a  future  born  anew 
in  every  passing  minute  and  in  each  of  the  lives  around  us,  the  insight 
of  the  poet  has  drawn  artistic  inspiration. 

His  early  writings,  El  Nardo  del  Anfora,  El  Castillo  Interior,  El 
Ilalconero  Astral,  El  N^unca  Usado  Mar,  and  others,  are  all  ot  high 
poetic  quality;  some  are  tinged  with  symbolism,  others  with  a 
scientific  tendency  which  verges  on  the  prosaic.  He  has  also  written 
some  sonnets  of  classic  perfection  of  form. 

Fernan  Silva  Valdes  has  a  well-established  place  in  the  poetry 
of  Uruguay,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  chief  of  the  “local  color” 
school,  although  this  claim  is  disputed  with  him  by  Pedro  Leandro 
Ipuche.  He  is  to-day  the  best-beloved  poet  of  the  country  whose 
soul  he  has  succeeded  in  interpreting  in  his  colorful  descriptive  verses. 
His  most  conspicuous  characteristic  is  the  richness  and  felicity  of  his 
figures.  His  truly  national  poetry  is  like  the  language  of  our  country 
people,  full  of  e.xpressive  imagery  and  picturesque  metaphors;  and 
it  is  not  restrained  by  accepted  rhyme  and  rhythm.  Its  themes  belong 
rather  to  our  past  than  to  our  present — the  cart,  the  poncho,  the  guitar, 
the  ranch.  There  is  no  spiritual  unrest  in  them,  however;  they  do  not 
penetrate  the  inmost  heart  of  life,  nor  grasp  the  essential  core  of 
humanity,  but  depict  the  aspects  and  convey  the  atmosphere  of  an 
environment  and  a  tradition  most  easily  comprehended  by  the  people. 

In  his  latest  poems  Silva  Valdes  has  been  reacting  against  this 
externalism,  and  has  to  some  extent  chosen  more  modern  themes. 
His  new  poems  sing,  as  he  himself  says,  “things  once  alien  but  now 
intimately  our  own,”  yet,  in  this  effort  to  satisfy  his  critics,  he  does 
not,  perhaps,  make  full  use  of  his  gifts  for  color  and  imagery.  His 
best-known  works  are  Agua  del  Tiempo,  which  spread  his  fame 
throughout  America,  and  Poemas  Natiros.  In  addition  to  his  “local 
color”  poems  there  are  verses  of  wider  human  appeal;  some  of  his  love 
songs,  in  particular,  are  beautiful  in  feeling  and  expression.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  delicious  volume  of  poems  and  legends  written  especi¬ 
ally  for  children,  and  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Education  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  the  public  schools.  This  book  displays  an  enchanting 
freshness  of  imagination  that  makes  it  a  veritable  treasure  in  the 
realm  of  juvenile  literature. 
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Ji'AXA  i)K  Ibahuothoi’,  whoso  <Ustinctivo  Ainoricanisin  has  al¬ 
ready  been  montionod,^  shares  with  Silva  Valdes  the  jrreatest  popu¬ 
larity  enjoyed  at  home  by  any  of  our  livinfr  poets;  and  abroad  her 
fame  is  even  greater  than  his,  not  only  in  the  original  hut  in  transla¬ 
tion.  The  spontaneous  and  unaffeeted  grace  of  her  verse,  its  charming 
freshness,  and  the  sincerity  of  its  love  passages  are  delightfully  femi¬ 
nine.  It  has  the  fragrance  and  coolness  of  grass  and  spring  water, 
the  gladness  of  trilling  birds.  These  very  (pialities  which  brought 
early  popularity  to  Juana  de  Iharhourou’s  poetry  have  one  defect, 
an  appearance  of  unconcern  for  the  eternal  problems  closest  to  the 
human  heart.  Yet,  for  all  that,  her  work  is  of  great  importance  in 
our  lyric  poetry;  it  has  a  naturalness  uncontaminated  by  scholasticism, 
and  it  presents  a  combination  not  often  encountered,  the  union  of 
refinement  of  art  with  sincerity  of  emotion. 

Her  Lengms  de  Diamante  and  Ralz  Salraje  contain  compositions  of 
unetpial  value.  The  former  is  more  uniform  in  quality,  hut  does 
not  reach  the  lyric  perfection  of  some  of  the  verses  of  the  latter. 
She  is  also  the  author  of  a  little  volume  of  prose  poems  entitled 
El  Cdntaro  Fresco,  which  shows  the  influence  of  Tagore.  One  misses 
her  characteristic  spontaneity,  however,  in  the  last  poems  of  the  new 
hook  which  the  Oovernment  is  publishing  in  her  honor  under  the 
title  Im  Rosa  de  los  Vientos.  They  have  a  modernistic  form  which 
seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  temperment  of  their  author;  but  the 
lyric  power  of  her  figures  has  not  waned.  She  is  also  the  author  of 
two  children’s  readers,  which  have  been  accepted  for  use  in  the 
public  schools. 

ViCKXTE  Basso  Maolio  brings  an  entirely  new  manner  into  the 
lyric  poetry  of  I’ruguay.  Through  long  years  of  seclusion  from  all 
literary  contacts  he  has  sought  to  develop  a  personality  of  his  own. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  meet  new  needs  with  an  antiquated  style 
originally  created  for  totally  different  ends,  he  has  fashioned  for  his 
own  e.xclusive  use  a  language  of  verbal  symbols,  a  language  which, 
bv  its  melody  and  its  skillful  use  of  words  divested  of  their  hackneyed 
associations,  appeals  directly  to  the  emotions  after  the  manner  of  the 
music  to  which  it  is  so  closely  allied.  In  Canciones  de  los  Pequenos 
('irculos  y  de  los  (irandes  Horizontes  he  has  achieved  an  individual 
poetry  of  iiiupiestioned  originality  and  high  artistic  merit  which  is  the 
admiration  of  all  his  more  discriminating  readers. 

He  has  published  two  critical  works,  Expresion  I/eroica,  an 
e.xposition  of  his  views  on  art,  and  Im  Tragedia  de  la  Imagen,  the  latter 
a  study  of  the  pictorial  art  of  Rafael  Barradas.  Both  hooks  deal 
with  the  struggle  for  j)erfection  in  art,  focussing  on  that  subject  the 

•  Sw  Two  South  Amfrican  Pofti:  Oahrieta  Mhlral  and  Juana  de  Ibarbourou,  by  I.uist  I.uisi,  in  the  Bvi- 
LETIN  of  the  Pan  Anieriean  fnion,  June, 
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{rifts  which  have  bro\i{rht  this  author  to  his  present  hi{rh  position  in 
the  literature  of  his  country. 

Kmilio  Fruooxi  is  of  interest  for  his  pronounced  personality 
rather  more  than  for  his  talent  as  a  poet.  Leader  of  the  socialist 
party  in  l^ru{ruay,  he  is  a  man  of  {Treat  cidture  and  of  rare  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities.  A  ma{rnetic  orator,  able  to  sway  the 
emotions  by  his  earnest  and  thou{rhtful  eloquence,  he  enjoys  enor¬ 
mous  presti{re  amon{r  his  fellow  countrymen.  Lon*  Himnon  sin{rs  of 
combat,  Poemas  Monterideanoft  and  La  Epopeya  de  la  Ciudad  treat 
simply  and  tenderly  of  various  aspects  of  his  native  city.  liichitox 
de  Luz,  written  in  the  manner  of  the  folk  ballads,  contains  passa{res  of 
considerable  felicity.  But  it  is  in  his  critical  writin{r,  a  jnirely 
secondary  interest  on  his  part,  that  Fru{roni’s  ^re  most  abun¬ 
dantly  displayed,  as  in  his  Senxihilldad  Americana. 

Fj:r.\ando  Nebel  writes  brief  verses  transparent  in  expression  but 
full  of  philosophical  meanin{r.  The  difficulty  of  his  chosen  {renre  some¬ 
times  involves  him  in  the  prosaic;  but  no  one  questions  the  ori{rinality 
and  philosophic  si{rnificance  of  his  condensed  expression  in  the  manner 
of  the  Japanese  Hai-Kais.  His  principal  works  are  El  Color  de  lax 
Ilorax,  Vixijar,  and  Extampax,  which  are  similar  in  trend  and  e.xecution, 
althou{rh  the  last  named  is  superior  to  the  other  two. 

Julio  J.  Casal  writes  modernistic  verse  in  which  movement  and 
color  play  a  leadin{r  part.  His  direct  contact  with  the  intellectual 
life  of  Spain,  where  he  resided  for  several  years  as  Consul  of  Uru{ruay, 
has  given  him  mental  flexibility  and  a  modern  outlook  on  life.  The 
best  received  of  all  his  books  is  Arbol,  which  treats  of  the  different 
forms  of  plant  life  in  an  affectionate  sort  of  pantheism.  P'or  several 
years  he  has  edited,  first  in  La  Coruna  and  then  in  Montevideo,  the 
literary  review  Aljar,  to  which  he  has  succeeded  in  attracting  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  our  country  and  even  in  the  rest  of 
Spanish  America  and  in  Spain.  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
following  volumes:  Ilumildad,  Xuerox  Ilorizontex,  Cielox  y  Llanurax, 
Cincuenta  y  Seix  Poemax. 

I’edho  Leandro  Ipuche  has  achieved  a  more  realistic  and  vigorous 
regional  poetry  than  Silva  Valdt^s.  His  roughness,  which  he  loves  to 
proclaim  as  a  source  of  strength,  as  in  truth  it  is,  occasionally  involves 
him  in  lapses  into  the  prosaic  which  detract  from  the  artistic  effect 
of  his  work.  His  Enyarcex,  Alax  Xuerax,  Tierra  Honda,  and  lastly 
Ritmo  Dexnudo,  contain  some  effective  renderings  of  the  ruder  aspects 
of  our  rural  life.  A  more  rigorous  self-<‘riticism  and  selection  will 
gain  for  this  poet  the  position  to  which  his  best  works  undoubted I3' 
entitle  him. 

MarIa  Ele.na  MuSoz  writes  ver.se  of  a  grave  mysticism  all  her  own. 
It  is  spiritual  ,vet  modern,  and  touched  with  vagueness  and  idealism. 
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Her  Lejofi  has  given  her  a  high  place  among  the  women  poets  of 
Urngiiay. 

Enrique  Casaravilla  Lemos,  author  of  a  single  volume,  Loft 
Fuerzas  Extranan,  polishes  his  lines  with  loving  care;  he  is  an  artist, 
painstaking  rather  than  prolific.  His  religious  views  constitute  a 
kind  of  pantheism  blended  with  monotheism;  he  loves  life  in  all  its 
forms. 

Kaqi'el  S.\enz  writes  emotional  poetry,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
marked  by  simplicity  of  e.xpression.  Her  verse  has  no  great  depth  of 
thought,  hut  faithfully  portrays  the  disenchantment  of  a  loving  heart 
betrayed  by  life.  La  Almohada  de  los  Suenos,  the  only  book  she  has 
so  far  pid)lished,  has  been  widely  circulated  and  loudly  acclaimed. 
Many  poems  from  her  pen  have  appeared  in  periodicals  of  Uruguay 
and  Argentina,  especially  in  Vida  Femenina,  of  which  she  is  editor. 

Edgardo  U.  Genta,  a  romantic  poet,  who  was  somewhat  of  a 
symbolist  in  his  early  works,  introduced  a  new  vogue  in  El  Tercio 
Aztd.  This  title  shows  his  early  preferences,  but  the  content  indicates 
its  author’s  newer  tendency  toward  a  condensed  and  somber  poetry, 
forceful  in  thought  and  language,  a  tendency  which  cidminates  in  a 
hook  about  to  appear  under  the  title  El  Vigia. 

Jose  MauIa  Delgado  has  published  a  thick  volume  of  verse  called 
El  Relicario,  not  very  enthusiastically  received.  La  Princesa  Perla 
Clara,  a  metrical  essay  on  the  romantic  theater,  after  the  manner  of 
Valle  Inclan  in  Cuentos  de  Abril,  met  with  no  greater  success. 
Hut  in  Metal,  Delgado,  a  physician,  editor  of  the  now  discontinued 
Pegaso,  has  given  us  his  real  poetry;  and  in  the  travel  narratives 
called  Par  las  Tres  Americas  he  shows  himself  master  of  a  fle.xible  and 
pleasing  prose,  spiced  with  sid)tle  comments. 

Jesualdo  Sosa,  known  to  poetry  simply  as  Jesualdo,  published  at 
an  early  age  Nare  del  Alba  Para,  which  leans  toward  the  manner  of 
Basso  Maglio,  although  without  the  latter’s  maturity.  The  spiritual 
fineness  and  musical  symbolism  of  this  young  man’s  verse  mark  him 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Uruguay’s  lyric  poets. 

Alfredo  M.  Ferreiro  is  our  country’s  representative  of  the  ex¬ 
tremism  which  is  one  manifestation  of  the  craving  for  speed  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  day  and  age.  El  Ilombre  que  se  Tragd  un  Autobus  is 
the  title  of  his  one  volume  of  verse,  a  book  sometimes  humorous,  some¬ 
times  a  little  ironical,  uneven  in  ciuality  and  yet  showing  clearly  the 
undeniable  talent  of  its  author.  At  present  he  is  editing,  with  Julio 
Sigiienza,  a  literary  review  called  Cartel. 

Eduardo  Duhalde  is  an  anachronism  in  the  midst  of  the  pulsating 
restlessness  of  our  contemporary  poetry.  His  painstakingly  turned 
sonnets  have  the  classical  perfection  and  the  touch  of  elegant  ennui 
that  might  be  expected  of  a  more  romantic  age.  His  Ocio  is  full  of 
beautiful  images,  felicitous  phrases,  and  melancholy  sincerity  of 
emotion.  His  later  sonnets,  while  somewhat  more  modern  in’form  and 
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substance,  show  no  intention  on  Duhalde’s  part  of  abandoning:  the 
sonnet  for  a  more  varied  poetic  form. 

MakIa  C\  IzctJA  DE  Mu5toz  represents  the  maternal  and  con¬ 
templative  note  in  poetry.  Of  her  various  volumes  of  verse  we  shall 
name  only  Alma,  Frutal,  and  the  recently  published  Antena  de 
Pdjaros,  a  book  which  stresses  the  element  of  color. 

Manuel  Benavente  should  be  mentioned  for  his  recent  book  of 
verse,  En  la  lied  del  SUencio,  which  includes  some  short  poems  of 
luminous  beauty. 

('aklos  Maeso  Tognocchi,  in  his  Paual  de  la  Piedra,  has  carried 
to  their  e.xtreme  limit  some  of  the  (pialities  of  Basso  Ma^lio.  His 
verse  has  a  straufjely  fascinating:  (piality  in  its  very  incomprehensi- 
hility  but  it  lacks  the  sug:g:estive  music  of  Basso’s.  His  most  recent 
works  are  j)rose  poems,  rich  in  sig:nificance  and  in  human  values,  and 
showing:  a  certain  lessening:  of  the  mental  turmoil  which  has  marked 
his  undeniably  fine  p..etry. 

.\licia  Pokko  Fheihe  has  already  made  a  name  for  herself  in  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Urug:uay.  Still  very  young,  she  shows  in  her  verse  the 
influence  of  her  predecessoi-s ;  but  we  may  expect  more  important 
original  work  from  her.  She  has  already  published  Sana  N^uem, 
Poleti,  Em  (a  book  of  tales),  and  other  volumes. 

THE  VANGUARD 

Many  fine  poets,  whose  talents  have  already  attained  some  measure 
of  fulfillment,  are  found  in  our  younger  generation.  The  limits  of  this 
essay  do  not  permit  an  individual  study  of  the  present  work  of  these 
young  writers,  who  are  adding  new  and  original  notes  to  our  poetry. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  give  the  names  of  some  whose  published  work  leads 
us  to  expect  from  them  something  more  personal  and  positive  in  the 
future.  Among  these  are  Roberto  IbaSez,  Nicol.\s  Fusco  Sanssone, 
Elena  Rossi  Delucchi,  Julio  Casas  Araujo,  Juan  C.  Morosoli, 
Saha  Bollo,  CiprianoS.  Vitureira,  Humberto  Zarrilli,  Prunell 
Alz.ubar,  and  Ram6n  M.  Diaz,  who  stand  out  as  individual  figures. 

The  following  have  also  published  volumes  of  verse  which  hav’e  been 
more  or  less  favorably  received:  Juan  M.  Filartigas,  Emilio  Trias 
DU  Pre,  Mario  Castellanos,  Enrique  Ricardo  Garet,  Ildefonso 
Pereda  Valdes,  Federico  Morador,  Juvenal  Ortiz  Saralegu!, 
Julio  Verdie,  Carlos  L.  Garibaldi,  and  many  others.  SofIa 
Arzarello  de  Fontana,  author  of  a  single  volume  of  good  poems, 
has  published  nothing  more  for  several  years.  Margarita  Leal, 
who  died  at  an  early  age.  Ana  M.  de  Foronda,  Emilia  Casanova, 
Matilde  Mayan,  Nene  Diaz  y  DfAZ,  Clotilde  Moratorio  de 
Torres,  Antonia  Togores  de  Munar,  Felisa  Lisasola,  Maria 
Angelica  GarcIa,  and  many  others,  form  a  continually  increasing 
group  of  women  poets. 
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THE  NOVEL  AND  THE  SHORT  STORY 

In  contrast  with  our  numerous  group  of  poets,  our  novelists  and 
short  story  writers  are  few,  although  distinguished;  indeed,  it  is  only 
the  younger  writers  who  are  endeavoring  to  express  themselves  in  a 
form  of  literature  offering  wider  scope  to  their  abilities.  It  may  be 
that  the  effort  and  mental  discipline  indispensable  in  this  field  have 
caused  it  to  be  shunned  by  those  impromptu  writers  who  do  not  feel 
drawn  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  forms  of  literature.  At  all 
events,  the  fact  is  that  among  novelists  we  can  offer  only  three  or  four 
writers  whose  talents  entitle  them  to  rank  among  the  great  names  of 
American  literature,  and  whose  hooks  possess  universal  value. 

In  order  to  give  the  clearest  possible  picture  of  our  present-day 
literature  within  the  narrow  limits  imposed  upon  \is,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  pass  lightly  over  those  authors  of  the  past  whose  interest 
is  merely  historical,  in  order  to  devote  our  attention  to  those  whose 
work  is  of  enduring  artistic  value. 

NOVELISTS  NO  LONGER  LIVING 

Alejandro  MagariSos  Cervantes  may  be  called  the  founder  of 
the  Uruguayan  novel.  He  was  the  first  of  a  family  of  writers  whose 
works  of  fiction  have  enriched  our  literature,  and  two  of  whom, 
Mateo  Magarinos  Solsona  and  Mateo  Magarinos  Borja,  have  proved 
to  be  especially  gifted.  Magarinos  Cervantes  is  the  author  of  Cara- 
mnru,  a  novel  based  on  a  legend  of  Brazilian  origin,  and  the  forerunner 
of  the  essentially  American  rural  novel.  Although  written  after  the 
Spanish  tradition,  its  study  of  our  early  settlers  and  of  creole  life 
makes  it  a  truly  national  work.  This  novel  is  of  greater  historical 
value  than  the  same  author’s  poem  Cellar,  or  his  novels  of  city  life 
such  as  Valmar  or  Las  Ilermanas  Flammari. 

Eduardo  Acevedo  DIaz  may  truly  be  called  our  first  great  novelist. 
He  was  attracted  to  the  historical  novel;  in  that  field  he  did  his  best 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  his  work,  which  includes  Brenda,  Ismael, 
Sohdad,  Grito  de  Gloria,  N^atim,  Mini,  and  others.  They  are  written 
clearly  and  with  sober  restraint,  containing  admirable  descriptions 
of  nature,  episodes  of  great  dramatic  force,  and  vivid  pictures  of 
creole  customs;  yet  because  of  the  historical  disquisitions  which  in¬ 
terrupt  and  delay  the  action,  they  seem  monotonous  and  heavy  to 
the  reader  of  to-day,  accustomed  to  a  greater  rapidity  and  fle.xibility 
of  style.  It  is  a  pity  that  Acevedo  Dfaz  did  not  write  fiction  and 
history  separately;  this  would  have  given  us  novels  of  more  sustained 
interest,  and  serious  historical  works  of  more  solid  value.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  faults  caused  by  the  two  warring  elements  in  this  writer’s 
personality,  the  novels  of  Acevedo  Dfaz  will  be  valued  among  the  best 
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achievements  of  our  literature  in  learning,  in  artistic  integrity,  and 
in  close  observation. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a  purely  historical  work  El  Mito  de  la  Plata, 
which  gives  full  play  to  his  preference  for  history.  His  participation 
in  politics,  made  notable  by  his  rich  gifts  and  the  sincerity  of  his  con¬ 
victions,  took  the  form  of  an  aggressive  journalism  which  won  for 
itself  great  respect  in  the  impassioned  contests  of  his  day. 

Javier  de  Viana  is  past  master  of  the  tale  of  creole  life.  No  other 
writer  in  our  country  has  had  greater  or  more  deserved  popularity. 
He  was  a  close  observer  of  the  cruel  realities  of  life  on  the  plains,  which 
in  his  lime  was  semisavage  and  far  more  picturesque  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  typical  gaucho,  who  has  now  vanished,  was  still  a  characteristic 
(igure,  and  to  him  this  author  gav^e  literary  reality  in  his  masterly 
tales,  not  only  by  his  faithtul  rendering  and  skillful  use  of  dialect, 
luit  above  all  by  his  understanding  of  primitive  psychology.  For 
Javier  de  Viana  is  more  than  the  colorful  delineator  of  one  phase  of 
our  rural  life,  and  his  art  does  not  derive  its  value  simply  from  local 
<!olor,  the  only  characteristic  of  his  work  perceived  by  his  imitators. 
His  gauchos,  his  chinas,  are  living  figures  with  passions  and  feelings 
of  their  own.  The  somber  picture  of  their  primitive  instincts  is 
lightened  by  a  gleam  of  inherent  nobility,  a  humor  sometimes  sar¬ 
donic,  a  philosophy  of  resignation  born  of  an  e.xperience  more  familiar 
with  pain  and  bitterness  than  with  happiness  and  well-being.  With 
this  philosophy  is  blended  a  subtle  irony  which  takes  refuge  in  the 
primitive  art  of  improvisation  on  the  faithful  guitar,  inseparable 
companion  oi  the  gaucho,  and  vehicle  of  his  idealism  and  love. 

Javier  de  Viana’s  stories,  particularly  those  contained  in  Campo, 
Gaucha,  Guri,  and  a  few  others,  constitute  the  doleful  epic  of  the 
gaucho,  who  in  his  turn  avenges  upon  the  china,  his  half-breed  com¬ 
panion,  the  humiliations  and  pain  he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
rancher  and  police  through  long  years  of  galling  social  subjection  and 
a  servitude  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  slavery. 

In  Guri  and  in  Oaucha  the  moral  and  physical  misery  of  these 
people,  who  by  an  irony  of  fate  have  been  as  much  idealized  in  litera¬ 
ture  as  they  were  abused  in  real  life,  is  drawn  with  such  brutal  sincerity 
that  the  reading  of  the  tales  is  not  always  pleasant.  We  call  these 
stories  of  local  color;  but  they  are  written  with  stark  realism,  intense 
and  poignant  drama,  and  penetrating  individual  psychology  and  as 
human  documents  they  have  won  a  place  in  world  literature. 

Everyday  objects  and  customs  play  a  secondary  part  in  Viana’s 
writings;  they  are  but  the  picturesque  background  for  tbe  individuals 
who  are  being  depicted.  His  imitators,  on  the  contrary,  have  made 
these  things  the  center  of  a  literature  that  is  essentially  artificial. 

Deeper  and  more  fundamental  than  the  narrative  interest  is  the 
undercurrent  of  human  suffering  in  Viana’s  w’ork.  Not  all  his  w'rit- 
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ings,  however,  have  the  literary  range  of  the  stories  that  we  have 
named.  Economic  pressure  obliged  him  to  repeat  himself  many  times 
in  the  stories  which  he  sent  every  week  to  periodicals  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.  For  a  definitive  edition,  a  rigid  selection  should  be 
made  of  the  work  of  this  prolific  writer. 

Mateo  MagariSos  Solsona  and  Mateo  MagariSos  Borja, 
father  and  son,  both  died  at  an  early  age,  and  each  left  a  single 
realistic  novel,  the  former,  Pamr.  .  .  .  ,  the  latter  L(i  FamUia 
Gutierrez.  Pasar  describes  the  melancholy  state  of  mind  of  one  who 
suddenly  discovers  himself  growing  old.  It  is  a  subjective  tragedy, 
eternally  repeated  in  all  who  have  not  exhausted  in  the  struggle  of 
everyday  life  the  resources  of  heart  and  mind,  and  who  feel  a  heart¬ 
breaking  discord  between  the  enduring  youth  of  the  spirit  and  the 
pitiable  decline  of  the  body.  Its  setting  is  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe,  where  the  author  spent  many  years  of  his  life;  but  it  ends 
with  a  picture  of  social  life  in  Montevideo,  where  Magarihos  died 
shortly  after,  still  comparatively  young. 

L(i  FamUia  Gutierrez,  by  Magarihos  Borja,  is  the  novel  par  ex- 
celleitce  of  the  Montevideo  middle  class  in  a  phase  from  which  it  has 
now  emerged.  It  describes  a  period  when  binding  social  prejudices, 
by  denying  the  woman  without  means  the  salvation  of  gainful  work, 
condemned  her  to  a  constant  concealment  of  her  poverty  involving 
every  form  of  humiliation  and  privation,  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
achieving  the  only  deliverance  open  to  her — a  marriage,  generally 
without  love,  which  only  continued  the  tale  of  her  petty  trials  and 
sufferings  undignified  by  any  element  of  greatness. 

The  hopes  and  conflicts,  the  long  suspense,  the  cowardly  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  possible  husband,  and  the  final  downfall  of  the  heroine, 
which  form  the  successive  scenes  in  this  drama  of  ignominy,  are 
depicted  in  a  convincing  picture  charged  with  social  significance. 

The  saner  customs  of  the  modern  middle  class,  in  which  women  are 
permitted  to  face  their  destiny  boldly,  fortified  by  work  undertaken 
freely  and  gladly,  have  divested  this  novel  of  its  timeliness;  it  still 
has,  however,  a  considtrable  historic  value. 

CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS 

Carlos  Reyles. — The  figure  of  this  writer  towers  above  the  whole 
field  of  our  contemporary  literature.  Nothing  in  Spanish  America 
can  be  compared  with  his  novels  except  those  of  Enrique  Larreta. 
Both  these  men  have  contributed  to  Spanish  literature  books  of  lasting 
worth  which  are  set  in  a  Spanish  scene,  the  Uruguayan,  El  Embrujo 
de  Senlla,  and  the  Argentine,  La  Gloria  de  Don  Ramiro.  But  while 
the  latter  has  failed  to  surpass  this  masterpiece  in  his  more  recent 
writings,  Reyles  has  risen  from  one  achievement  to  another. 
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Heyles’s  work  is  forceful  in  thought  and  written  in  a  vigorous  style 
notable  for  its  clarity  and  perfection  of  idiom.  His  thought  is  his 
own,  in  spite  of  an  obvious  Nietzschean  influence.  His  originality 
lies  in  the  application  of  his  philosophical  doctrines  to  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  our  country.  These  doctrines  are  set  forth  in 
Lai  Mmrte  del  Cisne  and  Dldlogon  OHmpicos,  also  his  novels  Beha, 
El  Terruno,  and  El  Einbrujo  de  Sevilla. 

He  is  well  acquainted  with  our  rural  conditions,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  effectively  toward  their  betterment.  In  Beba,  his  first 
novel,  he  gives  us  a  faithful  picture  of  a  typical  estancia  of  1895, 
and  a  description,  sometimes  e.xcessively  scientific,  of  e.xperiments  in 
improved  cattle  breeding,  the  first  to  he  undertaken  in  this  country. 
In  La  Literatura  Urugmya  {Revue  llhpanique,  Paris,  1917),  Barba- 
gelata  and  Ventura  Garcia  Calderon  call  Reyles,  because  of  these 
details,  a  “disciple  of  Zola,”  but  although  it  can  not  be  claimed  that 
he  is  entirely  free  from  Zola’s  influence,  his  realism  goes  much  deeper 
than  the  details  cited.  Beba  is  primarily  a  realistic  novel,  but  the 
action  is  less  important  than  the  setting  and  faithful  delineation  of 
country  life.  The  story  deals  not  so  much  with  Beba  as  with  the 
estancia,  its  real  protagonist,  and  contains  psychological  observa¬ 
tions,  which  foreshadow  the  study  of  the  depths  of  conscience  in 
La  Raza  de  Cain;  sociological  preoccupations,  which  reach  their 
greatest  intensity  in  El  Terruno;  and  strong  feeling  for  color,  w'hich 
matures  in  El  Embrujo  de  Sevilla — all  the  individual  qualities  of 
Reyles’s  later  work  are  here  in  embryo. 

Im  Raza  de  Cain  is  a  purely  psychological  novel,  one  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  Spanish  America.  Cacio  and  Guzman,  the  tw'o 
central  figures,  tormented  by  introspection,  can  bear  comparison  wdth 
kindred  characters  created  by  Dostoyewski.  These  tw'o  malad¬ 
justed  and  distorted  personalities  are  finally  driven  to  crime  as  their 
only  alternative  to  madness.  In  setting,  this  novel  is  Uruguayan; 
but  its  force  of  analysis,  its  accuracy  of  psychological  observ'ation,  its 
intensity  of  pathos,  are  typical  of  both  the  French  and  the  Russian 
novel.  It  is  the  most  powerful  emotionally  and  the  most  perfect 
structurally  of  all  this  author’s  books,  unsurpassed  even  by  the  de¬ 
lightful  and  immensely  popular  Embrujo  de  SeHlla. 

El  Terruno  is  similar  to  Beba  in  theme  and  setting,  but  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  style  are  radically  different;  there  is  an  element  of  direct 
propaganda  w'hich  is  not  present  in  the  earlier  work.  It  shows  the 
author’s  heightened  intellectual  powers  (it  was  written  in  1916)  in  a 
command  of  language  which  in  some  passages  is  indeed  masterly. 
Such  is  the  brief  dramatic  portrait  of  Pantaleon,  the  chief,  perhaps 
the  best  thing  this  author  has  w'ritten. 

The  novelist’s  emphasis  upon  his  thesis  makes  this  book  rather 
heavy  reading.  An  attempt  at  humor,  out  of  character  for  Reyles, 
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mars  the  undeniable  beauty  of  some  parts,  although  it  does  not  impair 
the  psychological  acumen  which  gives  enduring  value  to  this  as  to  all 
his  works. 

With  El  Embrujo  de  Serilla  Reyles’  popularity  spread  to  a  much 
wider  circle  than  the  little  nucleus  of  cultured  readers  who  had  appre¬ 
ciated  his  earlier  works.  This  book  won  public  favor  by  its  vivid¬ 
ness,  its  graphic  power,  its  compelling  plot  and  its  likable  characters, 
more  normal  than  those  of  La  Raza  de  Cain,  and  above  all  by  that 
keen  racial  and  human  insight  which  made  Unamuno  say  that  in  this 
book  he  had  at  last  understood  the  soul  of  Seville.  Yet  in  spite  of  its 
greater  artistic  character,  it  has  added  little  to  the  fame  already  w'on 
by  La  Raza  de  Cain,  which  remains  in  my  opinion  the  strongest 
and  most  finished  work  of  this  distinguished  writer, 

Adolfo  Montiel  Ballesteros,  in  the  novels  and  stories  which  he 
is  now  writing,  maintains  the  quality  displayed  in  his  youthful  poetry 
and  in  a  somewhat  more  successful  volume  of  delightful  prose  Fdbulax. 

His  novels,  and  particularly  his  short  stories,  which  are  written 
with  distinction,  follow  the  realism  and  nationalism  of  Javier  de 
V’iana,  softened  by  a  touch  of  poetic  melancholy.  His  creole  tales, 
the  best  of  all  his  varied  work,  portray  the  countryside  in  a  state  of 
transition,  no  longer  rough  and  primitive  as  in  Viana’s  stories,  yet 
still  retaining  some  of  those  earlier  features.  He  docs  not  overdo  the 
use  of  dialect,  nor  exaggerate  the  note  of  local  color  as  have  so  many 
of  Viana’s  followers;  soberly  and  sincerely  he  interprets  for  us  the 
passing  of  rural  types  and  customs  before  the  inexorable  march  of 
progress. 

His  long  residence  in  Italy,  principally  in  Florence  where  he  was 
consul  of  Uruguay  for  some  years,  had  great  influence  upon  Montiel’s 
literary  development.  To  it  he  owes,  in  large  part,  the  note  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  irony  and  subtle  humor  which  pervades  all  his  work.  Exile 
and  homesickness  have  softened  the  sharp  outlines  of  life  in  his  native 
country,  without  impairing  the  author’s  grasp  of  its  essential  qualities. 
Of  all  our  story- writers  he  is  the  most  artistic,  but  he  is  none  the  less 
truthful  in  depicting  our  customs  in  an  age  of  change. 

The  most  important  work  of  Montiel  Ballesteros  is  his  novel  La 
Raza,  in  which  we  see  the  ancient  oxcart  struggling  to  hold  its  place 
against  the  motor  truck,  advancing  in  the  triumph  of  implacable 
modernity.  It  is  a  symbol,  that  persistent  old  oxcart,  of  a  drama 
which  is  drawing  to  its  close  with  no  audience,  except  this  observant 
artist,  aware  of  its  significance.  The  first  part  of  the  book  has  vigor 
and  reality,  a  masterly  evocation  of  country  life,  good  psychology, 
and  a  sustained  plot  interest,  but  the  conclusion  is  romantic  and 
rather  artificial. 

His  short  stories,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  those  in  Alma 
Nuestra  and  Luz  Mala,  and  some  of  the  Cuentos  Uruguayos,  are 
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beyond  question  the  best  creole  tales  in  our  literature.  The  huinorous 
note  is  stressed  in  Montendeo  y  su  Cerro,  a  joyous  and  accurate  picture 
of  life  in  Montevideo.  Of  his  other  books  we  must  not  fail  to  mention 
the  European  stories  in  Los  Rostros  Pdlidos;  also  the  Fdbulas,  which 
show  to  better  advantaj^e  his  humor,  his  delicate  emotion  and  his  fine 
artistic  sensitiveness. 

JusTiNo  Zabala  Muniz  contributes  to  the  literature  of  Uruguay 
some  forceful  writings  which  he  calls  Cronicas  because  they  are  faith¬ 
fully  transcribed  from  life.  His  genre,  which  is  peculiarly  his  own, 
partakes  at  once  of  the  novel  and  of  history;  but  it  is  far  from  being 
the  historical  novel.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  contemporaneous 
account  of  a  cross  section  of  time  and  space,  just  as  Anatole  France 
used  the  subtitle  “Contemporaneous  History”  for  some  of  his  novels. 

These  writings  of  Zabala  Muniz  lie  wholly  within  the  domain  of 
literature  by  virtue  of  the  intense  vitality  of  their  colorful  pages,  their 
bold  and  lifelike  character  drawing,  their  vivid  descriptions  and  the 
beauty  of  their  style;  in  spite  of  their  association  with  actual  events 
their  dramatic  interest  and  artistic  handling  class  them  as  novels. 

Their  modest  title  of  Cronicas  does  not  fairly  represent  the  literary 
content  of  these  works,  which  have  placed  their  author  high  among 
the  best  novelists  of  Uruguay.  Cronica  de  Muniz,  the  dramatic  story 
of  one  of  its  author’s  immediate  ancestors,  has  a  partisan  political 
character  which  sets  it  apart  from  more  impersonal  h’story.  Cronica 
de  un  Crimen,  like  its  predecessor,  tells  of  events  which  actually  oc¬ 
curred,  and  portrays  characters  with  whom  the  author  was  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted.  Of  the  former,  Gustavo  Gallinal  says  in  Letras 
Uruguayas:  “The  book  is  a  polemic,  written  in  slovenly  prose.  Of 
its  artistic  worth,  which  is  all  that  concerns  me  now,  I  must  say  that 
it  contains  incidents  of  telling  drama,  and  that  it  sketches  wdth  unde¬ 
niable  vigor  a  leader  of  a  certain  ferocity  and  primitive  beauty,  who 
is  pursued  by  tragedy.”  This  is  of  interest  as  coming  from  a  critic 
whose  political  opinions  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Zabala 
Muniz. 

More  positive  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  the  figure  of  Justino 
Muniz,  hero  of  the  book  in  question,  beside  that  of  Pantaledn  Quinones 
in  El  Terruno,  or  that  of  El  Leon  Ciego,  who  is  the  finest  creation  of  our 
lamented  Ernesto  Herrera.  The  delineation  of  these  chieftains, 
brothers  of  the  protagonists  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  one  of  the  high  lights 
of  the  literature  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Vicente  A.  Salaverri,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  has  identified  him¬ 
self  wdth  our  national  life  by  his  public  activities  and  his  literary  work, 
as  well  as  by  his  decision  to  establish  a  home  in  Uruguay. 

A  sprightly  journalist,  he  has  also  written  many  novels  and  stories; 
though  of  unequal  merit,  some  have  enduring  value  and  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  those  of  our  best  native-born  writers.  His  close  acquaint- 
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ance  with  life  in  the  countiy,  where  he  has  spent  several  years,  has 
resulted  in  the  novel  £ste  FJra  un  Pais  .  .  .  and  such  stories  as  those  of 
the  volume  entitled  El  Manantial  y  Otros  Cueutos,  whose  vifjor,  color, 
and  dramatic  force  place  them  beside  the  best  stories  of  Javier  de  Viana 
and  Montiel  Ballesteros.  These  works  mark  the  zenith  of  his  literaiy 
production.  His  other  novels,  El  Corazon  de  Mario,  El  Ilijo  del  Leon, 
and  especially  La  Mujer  Inmolada,  are  distinctly  inferior  to  those 
mentioned  above,  although  they  contain  passages  of  considerable 
literary  e.xcellence.  Cuentos  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  a  coinjiilation  of 
uneven  merit,  which  includes  some  stories  of  fine  technique. 

But  it  is  in  his  journalistic  articles  that  Salaverri  displays  the 
greatest  intensity  of  feeling,  the  greatest  flexibility  of  style  and  suc¬ 
cinctness  of  narrative.  His  Comedia  de  la  Vida,  articles  on  topics  of 
the  day,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago,  are  as  fresh  and  interesting 
now  as  when  they  were  written.  He  is  our  best  example  of  the  literary 
journalist,  and  shares  a  prominent  place  in  our  literature  with  “Boy,” 
(Antonio  Soto),  the  delightful  journalist  of  Lais  Rondos. 

Francisco  Espinola,  who  is  still  very  young,  wields  a  caustic  pen 
in  the  one  volume  of  stories  he  has  published,  Im  Raza  Ciega;  its  in¬ 
tense  tragic  force,  its  hitter  and  painful  realism,  and  its  trenchant 
style  raised  him  at  once  to  an  outstanding  position  among  the 
story-writers  of  Uruguay.  His  youth  is  a  promise  of  greater  and  bet¬ 
ter  achievements,  although  La  Raza  Ciega  is  in  itself  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  fiction  of  our  country,  still  poor  in  works  of  universal 
interest. 

Victor  Perez  Petit,  poet,  playwright,  and  critic,  is  the  author  of 
an  excellent  creole  novel  entitled  Entre  los  Pastos,  which  revives 
revolutionary  episodes.  His  description  of  life  in  that  picturesque 
and  bloodthirsty  period  discloses  P^rez  Petit  as  one  of  our  fine  novel¬ 
ists.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  um(uestionahle  talent  has  been  divided 
among  such  diverse  and  difficult  literary  forms,  instead  of  concen¬ 
trated  on  more  finished  work  which  would  have  given  him  the  higher 
place  in  our  literature  for  which  he  is  really  qualified. 

Otto  Miguel  Cione,  author  of  Lauracha,  a  novel  which  was  very 
successful  in  its  time,  has  also  published  many  short  stories.  iMuracha 
is  a  novel  of  manners,  with  action  taking  place  among  people  rather 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  those  ordinarily  described  in  our  novels. 
The  estancia  setting  is  ably  presented,  and  the  characters  well  drawn. 
His  latest  stories,  which  are  influenced  by  spiritualism  and  theosophy, 
contain  elements  of  the  supernatural,  and  are  inferior  to  his  earlier 
and  more  realistic  works. 

Jose  Pedro  Bell.an,  an  outstanding  figure  in  our  national  theater, 
is  also  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  stories:  Iluerco,  Donarramona, 
Los  Amores  de  Juan  Riraxdt,  Primarera,  and,  last  and  best,  El  I^ecado 
de  Alejandro  Leonard.  Bellan  is  fascinated  by  complicated  psycholog- 
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ioal  problems,  somewhat  abnormal  and  tinged  with  the  mysterious; 
also,  in  La  InglenUa,  he  gives  a  convincing  picture  of  the  sentimental 
and  artificially  intellectual  psychology  of  a  certain  type  of  modern 
young  woman.  His  plays  are  superior  to  his  stories,  and  we  shall 
consider  them  later  in  discussing  the  drama. 

Horacio  Maldonado  is  an  essayist  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Kodo,  and  most  of  his  literary  work  has  been  along  that  line.  He 
has  also  written  a  novel.  Dona  Ilunion  en  Monierideo,  in  which  he  is 
still  the  essayist;  it  abounds  in  philosophical  observations,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  narrative  interest.  It  is  really  an  essay  in  dialogue 
form,  repeating  the  author’s  pet  themes  with  variations,  in  the  guise 
of  conversations  among  a  group  of  friends,  in  whom  may  he  recog¬ 
nized  some  characteristics  of  persons  familiar  to  literary  circles  in 
Montevideo. 

M  ANUEL  DE  Castro  in  his  Ilistoria  de  un  Peqxieno  Funcionario 
sets  forth  the  gray  story  of  an  ordinary  government  employee,  his 
suffering,  pettiness,  and  straightened  circumstances.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  well  indicated,  and  Castro’s  style  has  a  drabness  exactly 
suited  to  the  subject  matter. 

ValentIn  (lAHcfA  Saiz  has  written  two  interesting  volumes  of 
stories  of  national  life:  Tacxiari  and  Salx'aje. 

Manuel  Acosta  y  Lara,  who  has  written  much  fiction,  does  not 
enjoy  the  prestige  of  other  authors  in  this  country,  although  Euro¬ 
pean  critics,  particularly  in  France  and  Spain,  have  accorded  him 
generous  praise.  One  of  his  novels,  Los  Atnantes  de  Granada,  a  very 
sentimental  and  romantic  story  of  the  recompiest  of  Spain,  has  been 
honored  by  translation.  It  has  color,  plot  interest,  and  good  character 
drawing,  hut  the  artistic  merit  of  these  qualities  is  nullified  by  its 
faulty  style.  Acosta  y  Lara’s  withdrawal  from  our  literary  milieu 
is  perhaps  one  reason  for  the  silence  of  our  critics  concerning  his 
writings,  which  are  not  inferior  to  many  they  have  lauded. 

Alberto  Lasplaces,  who  is  a  better  critic  and  political  journalist 
than  novelist,  has  published  El  Ilomhre  que  Tux'o  un  Idea,  which  in 
spite  of  its  deficiencies,  shows  him  to  be  a  gifted  and  intellectual 
writer  of  whom  more  may  be  expected. 

Isidro  Mas  de  Ayala,  an  able  physician,  has  written  a  little 
volume  of  sketches  from  life  called  Cuadros  del  Hospital,  describing 
with  insight  and  sympathy  some  of  the  miseries  wdth  which  his 
arduous  profession  has  brought  him  into  contact. 

Arturo  S.  Silva,  Eduardo  de  Salterain,  Santiago  Dallegri, 
AgustIn  Smith,  Antonio  Soto  (“Boy”),  Silvia  Guerrico,  Lorenzo 
Torres  Cladera,  and  some  others,  have  written  fiction  worthy  of 
mention;  and  among  the  new’comers  are  Victor  M.  Dotti,  Adda 
Laguardia,  and  Laura  Cortinas. 
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Sara  Key  Alvarez  has  written  a  strong  feminist  novel  which  will 
appear  shortly,  and  which  will  place  her  at  the  head  of  onr  women 
novelists,  of  whom  we  have  too  few. 

MarIa  Paulina  Medeiros,  Juan  Carlos  Welker,  Luis  Gior¬ 
dano,  Layly  Daverio  de  Bonavita,  and  others,  use  for  tales  a  deft 
artistic  prose  which  borders  closely  on  poetry. 

Ill 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 

Of  all  literary  forms,  those  receiving  the  least  general  attention  from 
our  writers  are  criticism  and  the  essay,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  eminent  essayist  in  Spanish  America,  the  man  who, 
with  Ruben  Dario,  is  credited  by  all  critics  with  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  in  contemporaneous  Spanish  American  literature,  was  a  Uru¬ 
guayan.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Jose  Enrique  Rodo. 

It  may  be  that  his  very  fame  has  daunted  other  essayists  by  setting 
them  so  high  a  standard.  It  may  be  that  the  effort,  intellectual 
maturity,  mental  discipline,  and  perseverance  demanded  by  this  genre 
have  alienated  most  of  our  writers,  turning  them  to  the  misleading 
facility  of  poetry,  which  though  apparently  less  exacting,  yet  requires 
an  originality  rarely  encountered.  Or  perhaps  the  exigencies  of 
bread-winning  absorb  the  time  and  the  mental  freshness  that  might 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  essay. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  our  poverty  in  the  quantity  if  not  in  the 
quality  of  our  essayists,  at  present  there  is  evidence  of  a  revival  of  the 
essay  and  criticism  such  as  has  not  been  seen  since  the  death  of  Rodo, 
who  left  us  some  imitators  but  few  tnie  disciples. 

Josfi  Enrique  Rod6  was  first  of  all  a  wonderful  artist  in  words. 
Much  reading  of  classic  and  modern  Spanish  authors  made  him  master 
of  a  rich  and  varied  vocabulary  which  he  handled  with  sculptural 
grace  and  precision.  His  paragraphs  have  the  serenity,  the  purity  of 
line  of  a  statue  of  Carrara  marble.  This  preoccupation  with  style 
gave  Rod6’s  writing  a  tempo  which  in  contrast  to  modern  rush  is  slow 
and  a  trifle  heavy. 

His  prose  reflects  the  placidity  of  his  life  of  study  and  meditation, 
a  life  in  closer  contact  with  books  than  with  men.  It  more  than 
makes  up  for  its  lack  of  passion,  warmth,  and  intensity,  however,  by 
its  plastic  beauty  and  majestic  purity.  The  wealth  of  his  vocabulary 
has  done  much  to  enrich  and  refine  the  Spanish  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ; 
many  words  and  phrases  hitherto  unknown,  or  at  least  never  used, 
have  become  widespread  as  a  result  of  the  penisal  of  his  works.  On 
this  account  alone  Rod6  deserved  the  title  of  “Master,”  but  master 
of  style  rather  than  of  ideas  or  interpretation.  The  triumph  of  the 
newer  tendencies  of  the  post-bellum  period,  which  established  the 
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cult  of  the  swift  and  the  dynamic  in  our  literature  as  in  every  other, 
has  weakeneti  the  prestige  of  Rod6  until  it  is  to-day  largely  a  matter 
of  history.  For  a  period  of  from  five  to  eight  years  after  his  death 
his  writings  were  widely  read;  since  then  their  popularity  has  been 
steadily  diminishing,  because  of  the  very  quality  that  won  them 
renown:  The  character  of  his  style,  no  longer  in  hannony  with  the 
times. 

In  Ariel,  the  warmest  and  most  emotional  of  all  his  works,  we  find 
a  thesis  which  has  little  significance  for  present-day  readers.  How¬ 
ever  eloquent  his  preaching  of  Americanism  and  of  a  nobly  disinter- 
e.sted  idealism,  his  eulogy  of  the  intelligent  use  of  leisure  seems  incon¬ 
gruous  in  our  age  of  high  tension,  and  we  now  find  hardly  reasonable 
his  intolerant  appraisal  of  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
world’s  civilization.  On  the  American  problem,  more  pressing  each 
day,  Rodo  takes  a  stand  with  the  majority  of  South  American  writers, 
treating  it  as  a  question  of  Yankee  imperialism,  instead  of  adopting  a 
view  more  consonant  with  the  facts,  and  regarding  it  as  a  question 
of  the  upbuilding  of  American  nationalities  still,  with  very  few 
e.xceptions,  in  process  of  formation.  Santiago  Argiiello  has  better 
grasped  the  political  and  sociological  realities  of  the  countries  of 
America;  his  Mensaje  a  la  Jurentud  offers  the  only  safe  guide  for  these 
difficult  times,  and  a  clearer  vision  of  the  future  than  the  cynicism  of 
Lamar-Schweyer’s  Biologia  de  la  Democracia. 

Ariel  appeared  at  just  the  right  moment  to  win  the  favor  of  Spanish 
critics  by  offering  welcome  balm  to  a  patriotism  wounded  by  the  loss 
of  Cuba.  This  timeliness  did  not  affect  the  elements  of  real  value 
which  it  contained,  but  did  provide  a  publicity  which  gave  the  author 
a  leading  position  among  the  most  popular  and  highly  esteemed 
writers  of  America.  In  content  it  is,  as  has  often  been  said,  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  philosophical  ideas  then  most  prevalent — those  of  Guyau, 
Taine,  Renan,  Emerson,  and  Carlyle,  with  a  touch  of  Macaulay. 

It  is  in  his  criticism,  a  criticism  that  is  masterly,  profound,  tran¬ 
quil,  and  of  a  dignity  and  loftiness  unequaled  in  Spanish  America,  that 
Rodo  reaches  the  zenith  of  his  literary  career.  It  is  not  so  much 
Ariel,  Motivos  de  Proteo,  and  his  debatable  accomplishment  as  thinker 
and  sociologist,  that  have  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  writers  in 
America ;  it  is  rather  his  studies  of  Montalvo,  of  Rub4n  Dario  (whose 
Prosas  Projanas  he  has  illuminated  in  matchless  passages),  of  Bolivar, 
of  Gutierrez.  For  me,  Rodd’s  unquestionable  preeminence  is  rooted 
in  these  masterpieces  of  American  criticism,  ivhose  fidelity,  sureness  of 
perception,  and  idealism,  combined  wdth  the  perfection  of  their  form, 
give  him  a  place  in  the  little  band  of  writers  w'ho  stand  at  the  head  of 
South  American  letters.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  destiny  to  organize 
for  the  world  this  rich,  formless,  and  uneven  literature  of  Spanish 
America,  using  his  ripe  and  scholarly  gifts  to  sift  out  the  enduring 
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values  from  the  chaff  that  often  ohseures  merit  from  critics  in  distant 
lands. 

But,  as  has  happened  with  many  of  our  authors,  the  success  of 
Ariel  turned  him  aside  from  the  hi»;h  road  of  his  literary  destiny,  a 
road  which  mi"ht  have  led  him  to  a  fame  less  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  time. 

Motii'OK  de  Proieo,  rich  in  jiassages  of  imperishable  beauty,  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  style  and  for  the  inimitable  poetry  of  its  PardboUm, 
which  one  of  his  severe  critics  declares  to  be  all  that  will  survive  of 
Rodo’s  work. 

Almost  all  the  critics  of  Spani.sh  America,  and  many  Spanish  authors, 
have  discussed  our  greatest  stylist.  A  notable  example  is  the  unbiased 
and  beautifully  written  study  which  Gonzalo  Zaldumhide,  of  Ecuador, 
(now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs)  published  shortly  after  the  death  of 
our  master  essayist. 

Caulo.s  Vaz  Fehkeika,  an  original  and  profound  philosopher,  pre¬ 
serves  through  the  years  his  uiuiuestioned  prestige  as  master  and 
guide  of  the  university  students  who  continue  to  esteem  and  revere 
him  in  spite  of  changes  in  critical  ojiinion. 

No  future  judge  of  our  culture  of  the  past  thirty  years  can  fail  to 
assign  a  place  of  preeminence  to  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira;  it  is  his  not  only 
by  virtue  of  his  written  work,  valuable  and  original  as  that  is,  but 
especially  by  his  direct  influence  on  all  the  young  minds  upon  whom 
his  idealism,  sincerity,  intellectual  integrity,  and  love  of  learning  have 
left  their  mark.  It  is  to  his  spiritual  leadership  that  the  youth  of 
Uruguay  owe  whatever  is  noblest  and  most  altruistic  in  their  culture. 
His  influence  was  particularly  strong  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
active  incumbency  as  professor  of  philosophy.  It  does  not  matter 
that  the  students  later  emerged  from  the  phase  of  veneration  in  which 
some  of  them  copied  the  nervous  movements,  the  gestures,  and  even 
the  careless  dress  of  the  jihilosopher.  The  important  thing  is  that 
this  “fermenting”  influence  (to  use  one  of  the  master’s  pet  words) 
was  more  fundamentally  occupied  in  produeing  the  inner  conflict 
necessary  for  the  complete  development  of  the  personality.  Vaz 
Ferreira  has  indeed  done  that  which  Socrates  reipiired  of  the  great 
teacher:  He  has  presided  at  the  birth  of  new  souls,  and  in  that  sense 
he  has  been,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the  noblest  and  most  disinterested 
leader  that  Uruguay  has  had  to  this  day.  We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of 
idle  rhetoric;  it  is  our  very  carefully  considered  opinion  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  fellow  countryman  whose  merits  have  not  yet  been  appraised 
at  their  true  worth. 

His  work  for  education,  which  is  jmibably  of  more  lasting  value 
than  anything  else  his  rich  personality  has  accomplished,  is  still  being 
carried  on  through  his  appointment  as  consulting  teacher,  a  post 
which  the  Congress  created  especially  for  him  in  order  to  provide  a 
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\vid(M-  Hold  for  the  fulfillinont  of  his  mission  as  a  dissominatorof  culture. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Primary  Instruction  Board, 
and  may  he  said  to  have  (luitc  made  over  our  school  system  by  the 
introduction  of  new  principles  of  pedagogy  and  rational  psychology. 
There  is  a  hint  of  ingratitude  in  the  acceptance  to-day,  as  innovations, 
of  principles  and  ideas  which  Va/.  Ferreira  preached  20  years  ago. 
His  essays  on  teaching  contain  theories  which  then  were  not  entirely 
comprehended,  and  so  were  not  put  into  execution;  they  made  peda¬ 
gogy  more  human,  and  presented  a  totally  new  concept  of  the  child, 
who  had  hitherto  been  treated  as  though  his  mental  faculties  were  a 
kind  of  demountable  apparatus  which  could  he  taken  apart  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  processes  of  education  piece  by  piece. 

This  vitalizing  and  humanizing  of  pedagogy  did  not  attract  the 
world-wide  attention  that  it  deserved;  hut  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  new  dignity  and  intellectual  prestige  brought  to  our  schools  and 
to  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  current  of  idealism  injected  into 
our  educational  system  by  such  essays  as  those  contained  in  Don 
Ideas  Directrices  Pedagogicas,  Moral  para  Intelectuales,  La  E.xagera- 
cion  g  el  Simplismo,  and  others,  to  place  Vaz  Ferreira  among  the  great 
teachers  of  our  day,  the  men  who  are  guiding  our  schools  toward 
a  stronger  and  a  more  human  future. 

Besides  the  i)art  which  he  played  as  an  educator,  Vaz  Fen-eira  has 
to  his  credit  contributions  to  philosophic  thought,  enunciated  during 
his  incumbency  of  the  chair  of  secondary  education,  a  position  he 
raised  to  the  first  rank  by  the  exercise  of  his  great  ability.  They 
are  embodied  in  essays  (published  in  reviews)  which  have  won  renown 
in  America  and  Europe,  among  them  being:  Logica  Viva,  Los  Pro- 
blemas  de  la  Libertad,  and  La  Propiedad  de  la  Tierra.  The  philosophi¬ 
cal,  literary,  and  sociological  criticism  uttered  from  his  chair  of  liberal 
arts,  and  soon  to  he  published  in  several  volumes,  will  constitute 
perhaps  the  most  solid,  profound,  and  original  contribution  to  the 
philosophical  literature  of  Uruguay  and  even  of  Spanish  America. 

The  scientific  rather  than  literary  character  of  Vaz  Ferreira’s  work 
woidd  he  an  excuse  for  omitting  it  from  this  outline  if  it  were  not 
impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  our  essays  and 
criticism  without  dealing  with  this  man,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
direct  our  criticism  into  psychological  and  sociological  channels.  As 
the  author  of  many  essays  whose  literary  form  is  only  the  outer 
garment  for  their  real  substance,  he  could  not  fittingly  be  disregarded 
in  a  chapter  devoted  to  this  phase  of  our  literature. 

Emilio  Frugoni,  whom  we  have  already  considered  as  poet,  is 
beyond  question  our  best  orator,  by  virtue  of  the  clarity  of  his  thought 
and  the  fervor  of  his  language,  at  once  learned  and  passionate,  and 
the  limpid  beauty  of  his  well-rounded  periods.  He  is  best  known  as 
poet,  orator,  and  parliamentarian.  However,  we  believe  that  his 
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abilities  as  an  essayist  and  critic  are  of  equally  high  quality,  even 
though  he  has  not  deigned  to  cidtivate  them  extensively.  A  single 
volume,  La  Sentiibilidad  Americana,  and  a  few  scattered  essays  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  our  critics  because  of  his  definite  and  inter¬ 
esting  opinions,  even  when  they  are  colored,  as  is  his  social  poetry, 
by  his  own  preconceived  ideas. 

His  study  of  Florencio  Sanchez,  perhaps  because  of  the  similarity 
in  their  social  outlook,  is  masterly.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  his  Sensibilidad  Americana  is  that  he  preaches  the  sociological 
point  of  view  as  the  sole  form  of  American  art.  Nevertheless, 
the  essay  is  replete  with  mellow  thought  and  observation  and  sus¬ 
tained  with  artistic  integrity  and  learning,  valiantly  assailing  the 
literary  judgments  which  superficial  snobbery  has  brought  into 
vogue.  These  are  the  qualities  which  impel  us  to  regard  Frugoni 
as  an  essayist  of  importance  who  has  not  garnered  from  this  particular 
field  of  his  great  talent  quite  the  harvest  w'e  might  have  hoped  to  see. 

Alberto  Zum  Felde  has  had  almost  a  monopoly  on  the  critical 
writing  of  Uruguay  because  he  has  been  the  only  one  of  our  writers 
to  devote  all  his  literary  activity  to  this  difficult  form.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  important  books:  Historia  Critica  de  la  Literatara 
Untguaya;  EaUtica  del  Novecientos;  Huanakauri  (an  essay  on  Ameri¬ 
can  sociology),  and  many  critical  articles,  dealing  with  almost  all 
of  our  contemporaneous  literature,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
course  of  several  years  in  the  evening  edition  of  El  Via  of  Monte¬ 
video. 

Even  under  these  auspicious  conditions,  however,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  win  for  himself  the  friendly  esteem  of  our  writers,  probably 
because  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  task  he  has  set  himself,  he 
lacked  poise  on  some  occasions  and  has  been  over-hasty  on  others. 
His  judgments,  usually  accurate,  are  sometimes  vitiated  by  exag¬ 
geration,  as  often  in  the  direction  of  praise  as  of  blame.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  he  has  been  an  important  factor  in  freeing  our  litera¬ 
ture  from  false  valuations  and  in  directing  the  work  of  many  young 
writers  toward  a  higher  standard  of  sincerity  and  good  taste.  Even 
his  more  intolerant  verdicts  have  sometimes  helped  to  restore  the. 
balance  necessary  for  the  proper  estimation  of  certain  figures  by 
forcing  superficial  readers  to  make  an  unprejudiced  examination. 

Alberto  Zum  Felde  has  undoubted  natural  gifts,  wide  learning,  and 
a  positive  personality;  but  he  lacks  the  fine  sensibility  and  critical 
acumen  that  would  give  him  poise  and  decision  in  the  midst  of  the 
copious  literary  output  that  descends  upon  him. 

Of  his  work,  EsUtica  del  Novecientos  is  likely  to  prove  of  lasting 
value;  so  also,  in  spite  of  the  defects  noted,  is  his  Historia  Critica  de 
la  Literatura  Urnguaya,  in  which  the  student,  once  he  has  freed  his 
judgment  from  the  author’s  prejudices,  will  find  an  abundance  of 
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facts,  a  faithful  reconstruction  of  our  literary  past,  and  some  original 
and  acute  observations. 

Adolfo  Agorio  climbed  rapidly  to  an  enviable  position  among  the 
prose  writers  of  Uruguay  by  a  series  of  sociological  articles  which  he 
wrote  during  the  European  war,  and  which  were  later  collected  in 
several  volumes:  La  Fragva,  Fverza  y  Dereclio,  and  La  Sombra  de 
Kuropa.  His  robust  and  colorful  style,  rich  in  observations  revealing 
wide  knowledge,  attracted  immediate  attention  to  this  new  writer,  and 
gave  him  an  important  place  among  war  journalists,  who  included 
men  of  such  mature  talents  as  the  unforgettable  Luigi  Barzine. 

After  the  war  Agorio  published  Ataraxia,  a  volume  of  essays  of 
greater  substance  and  more  permanent  value  than  those  called  forth 
by  the  war.  These  gave  him  at  once  the  place  in  our  critical  literature 
which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Rodo.  There  are  indeed 
many  points  of  similarity,  essential  rather  than  superficial,  between 
this  writer  and  the  Master  of  Ariel.  These  two  authors,  so  unlike  on 
the  surface,  have  the  same  artistic  preoccupation  with  form,  although 
they  differ  in  execution;  the  same  structure  is  to  be  found  here  as  in 
Motivos  de  Proteo,  and  even  some  of  the  same  ideas  in  regard  to  what 
Rod6  calls  a  leveling  and  equalitarian  democracy.  Agorio  is  phil¬ 
osophically  something  of  a  Nietzschean,  whereas  the  author  of  Ariel 
was  frankly  the  idealist,  with  the  substructure  of  positivism  becoming 
a  good  son  of  the  19th  century.  In  his  arrogant  individualism,  his 
love  of  solitude  and  of  force,  Agorio  resembles  even  more  the  author 
of  Lm  Muerte  del  Cisne  than  the  gentle  sermonizer  of  Ariel.  Gustavo 
Gallinal  says  of  him,  in  his  Letras  Uruguayas,  already  cited:  “He  is 
master  of  a  culture  not  merely  literary,  a  culture  of  deep  insight  which 
distinguishes  him  from  most  of  our  intellectuals,  who  are  subject  to 
a  certain  unstable  and  capricious  craving  after  novelty.  He  writes  a 
firm,  rapid  prose  with  frequent  flashes  of  metaphor,  and  his  thought, 
instead  of  expanding  in  ponderous  discursiveness,  is  expressed  in 
short  compact  phrases  which  may  be  detached  like  succulent  ripe 
fruit.  A  deliberate  writer,  he  seasons  his  work  by  meditation.  .  .  .” 

He  has  also  written  a  fantastic  and  e.xotic  novel.  La.  Rishi-Abura 
(A  Journey  to  the  Land  of  Shades). 

VfcTOR  P£rez  Petit  has  been  writing  criticism  since  his  youth. 
He  is  now  perfecting  a  many-volumed  critical  work  on  the  literature 
of  Uruguay  which  is  soon  to  appear.  He  has  already  published  a 
long  thoughtful  study  of  Jos4  E.  Rod6,  his  one-time  fellow-editor  of 
the  Rerista  Nueva,  and  comrade  of  many  literary  tilts,  a  thick  vol¬ 
ume  in  which  he  tells  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  author  of 
Ariel  and  comments  keenly  on  all  the  great  writer’s  work.  He  had 
jireviously  published  several  critical  works.  Los  Modernistas,  of  about 
the  same  period  as  Rub4n  Dario’s  Los  Raros,  introduced  the  youth  of 
Pruguay  to  the  leading  symbolists  of  France.  This  was  preceded  by 
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a  study  of  Zola  and  his  novel  of  realisni,  another  of  Cervantes,  and  a 
volume  called  Ilxpomeno. 

Raul  Montero  Bustamente,  who  belongs  to  the  generation  of 
Frugoni,  Crispo  Acosta,  and  Vaz  Ferreira,  is  the  author  of  several 
substantial  studies  in  historical  and  literary  criticism.  Chief  among 
them  are  the  monograph  La  Vida  y  la  Obra  de  Jacobo  Varela,  dealing 
with  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  man  who  reorganized  our  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  and  his  last  volume,  even  more  important,  which  he 
calls  simply  FJusayos,  and  in  which  he  skillfully  depicts  against  their 
own  vivid  and  colorful  background  the  most  illustrious  figures  of  the 
romantic  period  in  our  history.  This  book  of  Montero  Bustamente’s 
is  history  in  its  e.xactness  as  to  facts  and  political  events;  it  is  litera¬ 
ture  in  its  beautibd  style  and  its  discriminating  comments  on  liter¬ 
ary  works.  This  duality  reflects  the  fact  that  the  great  men  of  our 
country  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1870  were  dividing  their  zeal  al¬ 
most  ecpially  between  literature  and  the  political  activities  to  which 
they  were  summoned  by  the  urgent  problems  of  the  times.  One 
sphere  merged  into  the  other;  political  life  was  permeated  by  liter¬ 
ary  romanticism,  and  literature  by  the  passionate  struggles  charac¬ 
terizing  the  partisan  politics  of  the  day.  This  state  of  affairs  was 
typified  in  the  figure  of  .Tuan  Carlos  Gomez,  whom  Montero  Busta¬ 
mente  calls  El  Ultimo  Gentilhombre. 

Color  and  smoothness,  intensity  of  life,  and  warmth  of  humanity 
mark  the  studies  of  Montero  Bustamente  in  Ensayox,  one  of  the 
best  critical  works  to  appear  in  recent  years.  El  Ocaso  de  Manuelita 
Rosas  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  human  tenderness,  and  Don  Jose  de 
Buschental  is  notable  for  its  color.  The  essays  on  the  poets  Gomez 
and  Marmol,  and  that  entitled  El  Erangelio  Romdntico,  as  well  as 
the  one  dev’oted  to  Alejandro  Magarinos  Cervantes,  reveal  their 
author  as  a  literary  critic  of  artistic  integrity  and  wide  information. 

Gustavo  (iallinal,  in  his  Leiras  Vruguayas  (first  series),  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  several  opinions,  has  shown  himself  an 
e.xceeding'y  deliberate,  sincere,  equable  and  well-informed  critic. 
His  studies,  almost  all  of  which  have  appeared  in  La  Nacion  of  Buenos 
Aires,  constitute  what  he  describes  in  his  preface  as  “a  collection  of 
essays  less  rigid  and  methodical,  freer  and  more  personal,  than  a 
literary  history,”  containing,  however,  “materials  and  facts  for  the 
use  of  anyone  who  may  undertake  to  write  such  a  history.  .  .  .” 

Outstanding  among  these  studies,  most  of  them  quite  brief,  are 
those  devoted  respectively  to  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin  and  to  F2l  Senti- 
miento  Ilispano-Americanista  en  la  Literatura  Uruguaya.  Very  inter¬ 
esting,  although  somewhat  incomplete,  is  the  essay  entitled  La  Vida 
Literaria  Uruguaya  en  1925.  With  the  publication  of  this  book  and 
the  Ensayos  of  Montero  Bustamente,  Uruguay  gains  two  serious, 
thoughtful,  and  honest  works  of  criticism.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
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authors  will  continue  to  enrich  our  literature  with  writings  of  equal 
merit. 

Cesar  Crispo  Acosta  has  made  himself  favorably  known,  under 
his  pseudonym  of  “Lauxar,”  hy  histories  of  literature  written  for  use 
as  texts  in  secondary  schools,  where  he  is  a  teacher.  By  reason  of 
its  lack  of  freedom,  originality,  and  breadth  of  judgment,  his  work  lies 
in  the  sphere  of  instruction  rather  than  of  literature;  it  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  historical,  literary,  and  grammatical  information  which 
sometimes  overloads  his  criticisms  with  useless  details.  However, 
the  sincerity  and  integrity  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  facts 
which  he  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  authors  discussed,  give 
value  to  Crispo  Acosta’s  work,  and  entitle  him  to  a  respected  place 
among  our  critics.  In  spite  of  the  coldness  from  which  his  judgments 
suffer,  particularly  his  unduly  harsh  pronunciamientos  upon  Herrera  y 
Reissig  and  Carlos  Reyles,  there  are  other  studies,  like  that  on  Zorrilla 
de  San  Martin,  which  show  Crispo  Acosta  to  be  fully  capable  of  the 
enthusiastic  ajipreciation  which  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
critic’s  true  understanding  of  the  authors  of  whom  he  writes. 

Horacio  Maldonado  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Jos^  E.  Rodo. 
His  many  books  are  of  unequal  literary  value;  his  early  works,  Mien- 
tras  el  Viento  Calla,  and  La  Ofrenda  de  Eneas,  disclosed  him  as  a  clear, 
calm,  and  graceful  writer,  but  he  increased  his  literary  output  to 
such  proportions  that  monotony  and  repetition  have  inevitably 
detracted  from  the  merit  of  his  later  works.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  he  will  recognize  his  mistake  and  restrain  his  prolific  pen,  for  he 
has  it  in  him  to  contribute  something  fine  and  enduring  to  our  litera¬ 
ture;  besides  other  gifts  he  possesses  a  limpid  style  enriched  hy  apt 
quotations  and  ennobled  by  a  generous  idealism. 

Manuel  Nunez  Regueiro  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
philosophical  essays  which  are  hardly  within  the  province  of  a  purely 
literary  survey.  Professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  in  Santa  Fe, 
Argentina,  where  he  is  also  consul  of  Uruguay,  he  has  published,  among 
other  works,  Im  Anterosqfla,  which  endeavors  to  outline  a  new  theory 
of  philosophy.  He  has  also  written  a  volume  of  prose  poems  called 
El  Libra  de  las  Poetnas,  and  a  series  called  La  Vida  Sriperior,  of  which 
seven  volumes  have  appeared,  the  last  being  devoted  to  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  his  Anterosojla  Racional.  He  is  an  idealist  of  liberal  vision  and 
religious  feeling. 

Mario  Falgao  Espalteu  writes  of  history  rather  than  of  litera¬ 
ture.  But  he  has  published  an  Antologia  de  la  Literatura  del  Uruguay, 
still  incomplete,  which  gives  terse  estimates  of  the  authors  of  the  period 
he  treats. 

Juan  Carlos  Sabat  Pebet  has  written  a  well-documented  mono¬ 
graph  on  Jos4  A.  Trelles,  known  under  the  pseudonym  El  Viejo  Pan- 
115756— 30— Bull.  7—4 
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cho,  for  his  many  delightful  dialect  poems  of  rural  life.  It  is  a 
serious  work,  revealing  in  its  author  a  gjift  for  critical  writing;;  his 
e.xtreme  y^outh  is  an  assurance  of  future  achievements.  In  this 
book  he  has  given  us  one  of  our  few  thoroughly  annotated  works,  a 
detailed  study  of  the  development  of  a  poet  Spanish  by  birth  but 
Uruguayan  in  thought  and  feeling.  He  has  also  published  several 
studies  of  less  importance,  such  as  Literahira  y  Pedagogla,  El  VerRo 
Castellano,  and  Mapa  Literario  de  FJspana,  intended  for  use  in  his 
literature  classes  in  the  department  of  secondary  education. 

Francisco  A.  Schinca,  Jose  Pereira  RodrIguez,  Hitgo  I). 
Barbagelata,  Jos6  G.  Antu^a,  Pedro  Cerruti  Crosa  and  Julio 
E.  Grauert,  Juan  M.  Filartigas,  Ariosto  Gonzalez,  R6.mulo 
Nano  Lottero  and  some  others  have  published  critical  books  or 
articles  of  much  value. 

The  brothers  Gervasio  and  Alvaro  Guillot  MuSoz,  who  are  also 
devoting  themselves  to  serious  criticism,  are  outside  the  bounds  of  this 
study  because  they  are  writing  poetry  and  prose  in  French  and  are 
dealing  with  the  literature  of  France. 

IV 

THE  THEATER 

Our  national  theater,  born  to  so  lowly  a  cradle  as  the  circus  race 
track  which  served  for  the  first  performance  of  the  farce  of  Juan 
Moreira,  the  gaucho  who  rose  against  the  police,  reached  its  highest 
point,  still  unsurpassed,  in  Florencio  Sanchez,  the  superlativ^e  genius 
who  brought  our  theater  to  the  triumphs  of  its  prime.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  sketch  its  development  but  shall  confine  ourselves,  as  in 
preceding  chapters,  to  touching  lightly  upon  the  outstanding  figures. 

DRAMATISTS  NO  LONGER  LIVING 

P'lorencio  Sanchez  is  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  American  theater. 
•Vlthough  he  died  before  his  youth  was  past,  his  works  are  many  and 
mature,  full  of  human  qualities,  and  distinctly  realistic  in  character. 
To  that  e.xtent  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  Zola,  so  much  out  of  favor 
to-day;  but  he  keeps  his  universality  by  reason  of  the  tenderness  for 
the  lowly  which  one  feels  even  in  his  harshest  and  most  brutal  pictures 
and  by  the  vigor  and  color  with  which  he  creates  his  backgrounds. 
Because  of  his  lively  dialogue,  his  profound  observation,  and  the 
poignancy  of  the  problems  he  presents,  because  of  the  verisimilitude 
of  his  scenes,  and  the  artistic  integrity  which  only  in  rare  instances 
makes  the  slightest  concession  to  cheap  sentimentalism,  Florencio 
Sanchez  remains,  in  spite  of  modern  changes  in  dramatic  technique, 
a  writer  whose  work  will  never  lose  its  freshness  and  will  continue  to 
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hold  the  attention  by  its  human  feeling.  His  unhappy  Bohemian  life, 
and  the  constitutional  weakness  which  caused  his  premature  death, 
forced  him  to  live  his  stories  in  real  life  before  they  were  written ;  and 
his  intimate  contact  with  those  whom  fate  had  disinherited  produced 
deep  pity  and  the  note  of  rebellion  which  make  themselves  felt 
throughout  his  pages,  many  of  them  devoted  to  portraying  the  moral 
decay  which  poverty  and  weakness  of  will  often  bring  about  in  tbe 
|)resence  of  vice. 

One  charge  that  may  well  be  brought  against  Florencio  Sanchez  is 
that  in  all  his  many  plays  he  has  not  given  a  single  instance  of  victori¬ 
ous  will,  not  written  a  single  piece  in  which  a  fine,  wholesome  character 
imposes  the  stamp  of  his  resolution  upon  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  surround  him.  The  very  best  of  the  noble  characters  whose 
goodness  and  scruples  brighten  even  his  gloomiest  works  ultimately 
succumb  to  the  same  fatal  power  which  overwhelms  all  these  wretched 
beings,  implacably  dragged  dow'n  by  hostile  forces.  This  is  w'hat 
happens  in  M'  Hijo  el  Dotor,  in  Barranca  Abajo,  in  En  Familia.  The 
one  exception  to  this  omnipresent  defeat  is  the  almost  stoic  fortitude 
displayed  in  Loft  Derechos  de  la  Salud  where,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
unusual  moral  elevation,  life  and  health  triumph,  although  with  a 
certain  cruelty,  over  the  negative  forces  of  disease. 

With  this  e.xception,  which  is  almost  the  only  one,  the  whole 
dramatic  work  of  Florencio  Sanchez  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  pessi¬ 
mism,  bitterness,  and  defeat  that  it  leaves  one  oppressed  by  a  sense 
of  doom  not  unlike  that  produced  by  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
though  lacking  in  their  epic  grandeur.  It  is  his  tender,  almost  ma¬ 
ternal  pity  for  humanity  that  redeems  this  despondency  and  brings 
him,  now  that  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  great  war  has  begun  to  open 
our  eyes  to  realities  once  ignored,  the  glory  and  the  indication  he 
did  not  live  to  see. 

The  city — Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo — is  the  background  for 
most  of  the  plays  of  Sanchez,  although  a  rural  setting  is  admirably 
presented  in  three  poignant  dramas.  La  Gringa,  Barranca  Abajo,  and 
M'llijo  el  Dotor.  This  last  gave  our  literature  one  of  its  first  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  conflict  between  the  old  creole  ways  and  the  inno¬ 
vations  brought  from  the  city — opposing  standards  and  patterns  of 
life.  In  this  play  and  in  Barranca  Abajo  we  have  two  rustic  figures 
who  are  fine  wholesome  human  types  such  as  appear  in  almost  all 
of  the  works  of  Sanchez  to  brighten  his  gloomy  moral  picture;  both 
are  inevitably  drawn  down  to  the  final  catastrophe  which  drives  one 
to  suicide  and  the  other  to  debauchery. 

It  is  in  Los  Muertos,  his  powerful,  bitter,  almost  Dantesque  drama 
of  the  moral  disintegration  of  the  alcoholic,  that  Sanchez  touches  the 
depths  of  pathos,  without  stridency  and  with  no  technical  device  but 
the  faithful  portrayal,  only  too  close  to  reality,  of  what  he  had 
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learned  in  his  own  cruel  experience.  It  is  a  somber  drama  in  which 
the  hero,  Lisandro,  a  man  without  will  power  but  cherishing  a  feeble 
spark  of  goodness  and  honesty  in  his  tenderness  for  his  son,  is  tossed 
hither  and  yon  by  two  forces  to  which  he  is  unable  to  oppose  the 
strength  of  a  determined  will — alcoholism,  and  the  baseness  of  the 
men  among  whom  he  lives.  Neither  alcoholism  nor  baseness  receives 
from  the  author  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  rigid  moralist;  both 
are  treated  with  indidgence,  with  pity,  accepted  as  a  doom  rather 
than  a  crime,  as  the  idtimate  consequences  of  the  weakness  of  will 
which  seals  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  in  all  Sanchez’  plays.  Los 
Muerios  has  the  bitter  realism,  the  Dantesque  vision  of  the  finest 
tragedies  of  Gorki,  Andreieff,  and  Dostoyewsky,  who  showed  the 
same  factors  producing,  in  the  different  environment  of  pre-war 
Russia,  the  same  disastrous  physical  and  spiritual  results. 

Nuestros  Uijos  is  a  social  drama  of  even  greater  power,  if  not  of 
greater  universality.  In  it  Florencio  considers  the  problem  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  children,  victims  of  a  criminal  prejudice  which  condemns  the 
unmarried  mother,  while  giving  complete  absolution  to  the  father, 
whose  ignorance  as  to  which  of  the  wretched  little  creatures  aban¬ 
doned  in  streets  or  asylums  are  the  children  of  his  flesh,  tortures  him 
with  fruitless  remorse  when  it  is  too  late. 

In  Los  Derechos  de  la  Salud  this  author  reaches  the  highest  point 
of  his  artistic  achievement.  It  is  a  work  which  critics  call  “cul¬ 
tivated,”  perhaps  because  of  its  environment  of  wealth;  but  also, 
no  doubt,  because  in  this  Sanchez  undertakes  a  drama  of  ideas. 
While  it  is  not  intellectual  to  the  e.xclusion  of  human  elements,  its 
content  is  so  sententious  that  its  very  subject  gives  it  somewhat  the 
force  of  a  thesis.  Certain  defects,  in  the  eyes  of  some  critics,  result 
inevitably  from  this;  not  simply  the  audacity  of  the  theme — the 
right  of  two  healthy,  normal  persons  to  love,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  a  sickly  wife — but  an  artistic  weakness  as  well,  in  that 
the  technical  perfection,  the  intellectual  power,  and  the  skilled  use 
of  stage  resources  rob  the  play  of  that  vivid  spontaneity  which  gives 
eternal  freshness  to  other  w’orks  by  Florencio  Sanchez. 

The  present  writer  is  inclined  to  agree  with  these  critics,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Frugoni,  that  Los  Derechos  de  la  Salud  is  more  artificial  than 
Los  Muertos  not  because  less  artistic  methods  are  employed  but,  on 
the  contrary,  because  of  its  very  dramatic  perfection,  which  dulls  the 
sense  of  immediate  contact  with  reality. 

And  yet  there  is  so  much  that  is  fine  in  the  former  play  that  the 
question  is  simply  one  of  relative  merit.  All  Sanchez’s  works  have  a 
universality  which  is  perhaps  better  appreciated  by  the  foreign  critic; 
our  very  nearness,  while  it  gives  these  plays  added  force,  yet  deprives 
us  of  the  perspective  that  would  enable  us  to  place  them  in  the  proper 
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scale.  Those  of  us  who  lived  throug^h  the  epoch  of  Los  Mmrtos, 
find  it  a  more  significant  play  than  Los  Derechos  de  la  Salud. 

The  list  of  plays  by  Florencio  Sanchez  is  long.  To  the  dramas 
mentioned  above,  we  may  add:  F2  Pasado,  Marta  Gruni,  Moneda 
Falsa,  El  Desalojo,  Pobre  Gente,  and  El  Conventillo. 

Emilio  Frugoni  says  of  the  writings  of  Florencio  Sanchez:  “His 
work  is  revolutionary  because  it  had  to  he  so  to  interpret  the  spirit  of 
young  nations  to  whom  the  world  looks  for  the  word  and  deed  of  the 
future.  It  is  full  of  rebellion,  of  just  aspirations,  and  holds  within 
itself  the  living  embryo  of  that  which  is  to  come.  And  to  one  looking 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  lively  panorama  of  this  theater,  with  its 
diverse  races  fusing  in  new'  social  entities  and  its  valiant  ideals  reach¬ 
ing  beyond  the  horizon — to  such  a  one  w'e  may  say  w'hat  the  traveler 
said,  in  the  philosopher’s  tale,  w'hen  he  looked  from  the  mountain  top 
and  saw'  the  daw'n  appearing  beyond  the  hazy  rank  of  the  farthest 
peaks:  ‘You  are  about  to  w'itness  an  act  of  creation.”’ 

Ernesto  Herrera  is  a  spiritual  son  of  Florencio  Sanchez,  and  w'as 
like  him  cut  off  in  his  youth ;  but  he  did  not  leave  fruits  of  such  intel¬ 
lectual  ripeness.  “Herrerita,”  as  his  friends  called  him,  died  w'hen 
he  had  scarcely  passed  adolescence,  stricken  by  the  cruel  blight  of 
tuberculosis. 

A  precocious  talent  and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  suffering  inspired 
his  tw'o  best  works:  El  Leon  Ciego,  a  drama  of  the  plains,  brilliant  with 
the  tragic  splendor  of  an  indomitable  creole  leader,  a  splendor  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  darkness;  and  El  Estanque.  These  two  are  enough  to 
give  their  author  a  place  in  our  national  theater.  La  Moral  de  Misia 
Paca  is  a  satire  on  a  code  of  morals  in  force  among  certain  social 
classes,  a  code  which  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
appearances  the  sincerest  and  noblest  impulses  of  the  heart,  and 
which  honors  hypocrisy  even  to  the  point  of  condoning  a  moral  crime, 
if  only  it  is  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  good  form.  If  Ernesto  Herrera 
could  have  lived  long  enough  to  mature  his  undeniable  gift,  he  would 
have  left  us  dramatic  w'ork  of  greater  substance  and  more  seasoned 
technique  than  these  precocious  proofs  of  youthful  talent. 

Samuel  Blixen  w'rote  few'  plays,  but  his  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  our  theater  lies  in  the  vitalizing  effect  of  his  valuable 
criticism,  his  inspiring  benevolence  and  his  clear  vision.  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  he  was  the  best  dramatic  critic  we  have  ever  had,  the 
one  whose  wise  and  balanced  counsel  did  most  toward  improving 
and  uplifting  the  precarious  state  of  our  national  theater.  The  few 
works  he  left  show  the  youthful  qualities  of  his  spirit  and  the  w'hole- 
some  freshness  of  his  mind.  They  are:  Un  Cuento  del  Tio  Marcelo, 
Primavera,  Verano,  Otono  and  Invierno,  brief  sketches  full  of  color 
and  tenderness. 
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CONTEMl'ORARY  DRAMATISTS 

Francisco  Lmhoff  is  the  man  of  greatest  learning  and  deepest 
human  insight  of  all  who  are  now  writing  for  the  theater.  A  doctor 
by  profession,  his  dramatic  production  is  only  sporadic.  His  plays 
are  few,  but  of  high  artistic  merit.  He  is  an  interesting  personality; 
disillusioned  and  somewhat  misanthropic,  he  prefers  to  keep  himself 
to  the  close  group  of  his  chosen  friends  and  to  the  spaciousness  of  his 
spiritual  retirement,  holding  aloof  from  literary  circles,  and  thus 
depriving  them  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  fine  and  subtle  spirit. 

Cantos  Rodados  is  the  very  human  drama  of  a  man  whose  illusions 
have  been  tarnished  and  whose  freshness  of  emotion  has  been  withered 
by  a  somewhat  dissolute  life  and  the  disenchantment  of  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  empty  pleasure  seekers.  When  life  finally  brings  him  into 
contact  with  real  love,  in  the  person  of  an  ingenuous  and  pure-spirited 
young  girl  who  loves  him  and  whom  he  loves,  he  finds  himself  power¬ 
less  to  regain  the  fineness  of  feeling  he  has  blunted,  and  surrenders 
broken-heartedly  to  his  fate,  incapable  of  reconstructing  his  life. 
Euthanasia  was  not  as  well  received  by  critics  as  Cantos  Rodados, 
notwithstanding  its  undeniable  merits.  Las  Dos  Llamas,  a  comedy 
of  the  conflict  in  a  woman’s  heart  between  love  for  a  man  and  love 
for  her  career  as  physician,  is  an  antifeminist  work  which  attempts 
to  demonstrate  an  incompatibility  between  professional  life  and  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  mother. 

Jos£  Pedro  Bellan  has,  with  lmhoff,  made  the  most  notable 
contribution  to  the  contemporaneous  theater  of  Uruguay.  Teacherand 
legislator,  Bellan  is  also  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  stories  and 
of  many  plays,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Dios  Te  Salce,  La 
Ronda  del  Ilijo,  El  Centinela  Muerto,  and  Interjerencias.  He  has  also 
written  an  interesting  juvenile  adaptation  of  the  story  of  Snow-white, 
which  has  been  greatly  liked  by  children  (the  highest  tribute  which 
can  be  paid  to  a  story  written  specially  for  them),  and  which  has  had 
the  further  enconium  of  approval  by  the  adult  public. 

In  contrast  with  lmhoff,  who  writes  of  people  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Bellan,  like  Sanchez,  feels  drawn  toward  the  lowly  ami 
wretched  lives  of  the  poor.  Dios  Te  Sali'e,  which  to  our  way  of 
thinking  is  his  best  work,  is  the  painful  story  of  a  woman  weighed 
down  by  the  tragic  lot  that  falls  to  almost  all  w'omen  of  a  certain  class, 
whose  frail  shoulders,  a  foundation  of  aching  flesh,  support  the  preca¬ 
rious  superstructure  of  a  home;  condemned  to  the  crushing  round  of 
heavy  labor  which  is  the  family’s  only  bulwark  against  privations  and 
sufferings,  they  receive  as  the  sole  recompense  for  their  daily  sacrifice 
the  moral  and  physical  tyranny  of  a  man  usually  drunk,  always 
merciless  in  his  instincts,  who  vents  his  own  weariness  in  brutality. 
Karth  has  no  refuge,  no  consolation,  for  such  a  victim  of  father,  hus¬ 
band,  or  son;  her  only  hope  in  affliction  is  “Dios  que  la  salve.  .  .  .” 
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Her  sense  of  submission,  her  resignation,  her  reverence  for  forces 
which  she  feels  to  be  superior  to  her  own,  reinforce  her  conscious  sense 
of  duty  to  a  degree  that  inspires  amazed  and  admiring  pity  in  those 
who  look  with  understanding  upon  the  humility  and  the  grandeur  of 
her  self-sacritice. 

Only  rarely  and  in  subordinate  roles  did  woman  win  the  sympathy 
of  Sanchez,  hut  in  Bellan  she  finds  her  most  compassionate  defender. 
Dios  Te  Salre  makes  up  for  its  only  fault,  a  certain  concession  to  pub¬ 
lic  taste  for  the  sentimental,  by  human  and  dramatic  values  so  great 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  it  with  the  best  plays  of  Florencio 
Sanchez. 

El  Centinela  Afuerto  is  a  play  of  superior  technique,  a  subjective 
study  of  the  head  of  a  family  as  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  peace 
and  honor  of  his  household.  Faithfully  and  with  sure  artistic  touch 
it  paints  a  father  who  hides  under  harsh  severity  a  sensitive  tender¬ 
ness,  a  passionate  affection,  and  a  moving  delicacy  of  sentiment. 

With  Interjerencias  Bellan  achieves  a  work  modernistic  in  char¬ 
acter;  after  the  manner  of  Rosso  de  San  Secondo  in  Marionette  he 
tries  to  present  a  reality  that  is  transient,  shifting,  nearer  the  truth 
of  life  than  the  play  of  classic  form  can  depict. 

VfcTOK  PkREZ  Petit,  critic  and  novelist,  has  done  much  important 
dramatic  writing.  It  may  be  said  of  P4rez  Petit  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  to  write  drama  of  real  worth  at  a  time  when  our  national 
theater  was  the  prey  of  amateurishness  and  commercialism.  In 
this  sense  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  our  stage, 
together  with  Orosman  Moratorio  who,  in  spite  of  his  genuine  gift, 
did  not  leave  any  finished  dramatic  work,  and  with  Samuel  Bli.xen, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  For  a  number  of  years  our  theater 
produced  no  serious  plays  except  the  works  of  P4rez  Petit  and  one  or 
two  others,  such  as  those  already  mentioned,  Ulises  Favaro,  Ismael 
('ortinas,  and  a  very  few'  more  who  wrote  but  little,  and  that  of  vary¬ 
ing  w’orth.  P^rcz  Petit  has  w'ritten  much,  all  of  it  noble  in  concep¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  slightly  marred  by  some  features  borrowed  from  the 
foreign  theater  which  his  own  wide  learning  led  him  to  try  to  intro¬ 
duce  among  us;  but  no  one  will  deny  the  beneficial  influence  of  P^rez 
Petit’s  work  or  his  important  addition  to  the  sum  total  of  our  drama. 
From  among  his  numerous  plays  we  select  for  mention:  La  Kondalla, 
Mangacha,  El  Principe  Azul,  Cobarde,  Im  Leg  del  Ilombre,  Yorick, 
and  Xoche  Huena. 

('arlos  MakIa  Pkinci VALLE  has  just  collected  in  one  volume  three 
of  his  plays,  El  Toro,  Cain  y  Abel  and  Laureles.  More  important 
tlian  any  of  these  is  his  comedy  of  life  on  the  plains,  called  El  Iliyue- 
ron,  our  native  fig  tree  here  typical  of  the  evil  influence  of  one  of  the 
characters  who,  like  it,  extends  his  roots  and  spreads  his  shade  until 
he  has  destroyed  everything  around  him.  It  is  a  powerful  play;  its 
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study  of  background  and  its  characters,  faithfully  drawn  from  real 
life,  have  ranked  its  author  high  among  our  dramatists  of  to-day. 

El  Toro  has  the  same  naturalness  as  FJl  Iligueron,  but  loses  some 
force  by  undue  emphasis  in  its  picture  of  a  chieftain  betraj^ed  by  his 
wife.  It  shows  the  influence  of  Reyles’  Frimitiro  and  of  Javier  de 
Viana’s  La  Fiona;  but  it  is  a  work  noble  in  conception,  and  of  real 
value  to  our  theater.  In  Cain  y  Abel,  more  universal  in  theme,  the 
character  drawing  and  the  situations  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
background.  Princivalle  has  also  written  a  drama  in  verse  called  El 
Ultimo  Hijo  del  Sol,  a  work  of  historical  nature  set  in  the  time  of  the 
Incas.  Because  of  the  fidelity  and  artistic  force  of  his  plays,  Princi¬ 
valle  is  one  of  our  young  dramatists  whose  future  is  assured. 

Carlos  Salvagno  Campos  is  of  all  our  authors  the  one  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  feminine  psychology.  The  two  plays  of  his  that  have  been 
produced  so  far  are  character  studies  of  women  of  rather  unusual 
type.  La  Sala7nandra  is  the  drama  of  a  woman  who,  desiring 
children,  sacrifices  to  the  fulfillment  of  her  wish  the  man  she  marries 
under  pretense  of  love.  It  is  an  artificial  work  whose  sole  value 
lies  in  its  artistic  purpose  and  the  techniipie  of  its  execution.  But  it 
is  a  product  of  youth,  and  promises  better  and  more  enduring  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  future.  La  Mujer  Solitaria,  which  is  more  human  and 
normal,  is  a  work  of  greater  intellectual  maturity,  although  still  some¬ 
what  artificial.  In  spite  of  this  flaw,  Salvagno  Campos  already 
stands  out  as  one  of  our  best  dramatists,  because  of  his  talent,  culture, 
technique,  and  lofty  aspirations  for  the  theater. 

Edmundo  Bianchi  is  the  author  of  a  play  called  Ferdidos  en  la  Luz, 
which  turns  on  a  complicated  case  of  conscience  in  persons  of  excep¬ 
tional  moral  elevation,  who  lose  themselves,  as  the  title  indicates,  in 
the  dazzling  rays  of  their  own  spiritual  light.  Later  works  may  be 
expected  to  give  positive  confirmation  of  the  talent  so  gracefully 
exhibited  in  this  youthful  drama. 

Jos^:  Le6n  Bengoa,  Carlos  P.  Cantu,  Angel  Curotto,  Carlos 
C6sau  Lenzi,  Juan  C.  RodhIguez  Prous,  Yamandu  RodrIguez, 
Miguel  II.  Escudek,  and  a  few  others  are  also,  with  more  or  less 
success,  writing  tragedy  and  comedy  for  our  national  theater. 
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Castellanos,  Elina.  Florecillas.  Montevideo  [M.  Garcia],  1923. 

Castellanos,  Lucio  F.  Libro  postumo  (poesias).  Montevideo,  Editorial 
Renacimiento,  1923. 

Castellanos,  Mario.  Selva  sonora.  Montevideo,  Editorial  Renacimiento, 

1926. 

Clare,  Dardo  E.  Esbozos  nwntevideanos.  Montevideo,  Editorial  Renaci¬ 
iniento,  1923. 

Clulow,  Alfredo.  De  la  hora  que  pasa.  Montevideo  [Morales  y  Ribero],  1927. 

- .  Tres  ensayos.  Montevideo  [n.  p.]  1924. 

Delgado,  Josfi  MarIa.  La  princesa  Perla  Clara.  Montevideo,  “Pegaso”, 
1921. 


DfAZ  Guerra,  Alirio.  Nvevas  poesias.  New  York  [York  Printing  Co.],  1901. 
Escuder,  Miguel.  La  mujer  que  olvido  su  nombre.  Montevideo,  Imprenta 
“El  siglo  ilustrado,”  1927. 

Estrada,  Norberto.  Genie  de  letras  de  mi  pais.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta 
.\mericana  [n.  d.]. 


- - .  Nuestros  norelistas.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  18  de  Julio,  1903. 

Falcao  Espalter,  M.  Anlologia  de  poetas  uruguayos.  Montevideo,  C.  Garcia, 


1922. 


Fern.andez  y  Medina,  B.  Cuenios  del  pago.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y 
Ramos,  1893. 

Figueira,  Gast6n.  En  el  templo  de  la  noche.  2*  cd.,  corregida  y  ampliada. 
Buenos  Aires,  Cabaut,  1926. 

- .  H uyendo  del  hastio.  2*ed.  Mexico,  Hcrrero  Hermanos  sues.,  1927. 

- .  Para  los  niiios  de  America.  Buenos  Aires,  Libreria  delColegio,  1928. 

Frugoni,  Emilio.  Poemas  montevideanos.  Montevideo,  M.  Garcia,  1923. 
Garrido,  Santos  (“Guillermo  Cuadri”).  El  agregao.  2»  ed.,  ampliada. 
Montevideo  [A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos],  1928. 

Garz6n,  Ricardo,  illurra,  Latinos!  Cantos  de  guerra.  Montevideo,  Biblio¬ 
teca  Tabarc,  1916. 

G6mez,  Juan  Carlos.  Poesias  seleclas.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos, 
1906. 
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Hernandez,  Ricardo.  Leyendas  del  Uruguay.  Montevideo  (O.  M.  Bertani], 
1918. 

Herrera  y  Reissig,  Julio.  Las  lutias  de  oro.  Montevideo,  O.  M.  Bertani, 
1913. 

- .  Las  pascuas  del  tiempa.  Montevideo,  ().  M.  Bertani,  1913. 

- .  Peregrinos  de  piedra.  Montevideo,  O.  M.  Bertani,  1913. 

- .  Teatro  de  los  hutuildes.  Montevideo,  O.  M.  Bertani,  1913. 

- .  La  vida  y  otros  poemas.  Montevideo,  O.  M.  Bertani,  1913. 

In.stituto  Historico  y  Geogr.yfico  del  Uruguay.  El  poeta  oriental,  Bar- 
tolome  Hidalgo.  Montevideo,  Editorial  Renaeiiniento,  1918. 

Lafinur,  Luls  Melian.  Ecos  del  pasado.  Montevideo,  Iinprenta  “El 
siglo  ilustrado,”  1909. 

- .  Los  grandes  y  los  pequenos.  Montevideo,  Iinprenta  “El  siglo 

ilustrado,”  1910. 

Leon,  Zenon  de.  ,48i  somos  las  uruguayas.  Buenos  Aires,  .\geneia  General 
de  Lihreria  y  PuOlieaciones,  1924. 

Maldonado,  Horacio.  Haiinundo  y  la  viujer  eitraha.  Madrid,  Espasa- 
Calpe,  S.  A.,  1926. 

MarIa,  .\lcides  de  (Calisto  el  ^ato).  Cantos  tradicionales.  Montevideo, 
C.  Garcia,  1920. 

Montiel  Ballesteros,  Adolfo.  Lwz  mala.  Buenos  Aires,  Ediciones  de 
‘‘Nuestra  AnifTica,”  1927. 

- .  Montevideo  y  su  cerro.  Montevideo,  C.  Garcia,  1928. 

- .  La  raza.  Buenos  Aires,  Ediciones  de  “  Nuestra  Aim'rica,”  1925. 

Nin  FrIas,  Alberto.  Ensayos  de  critica  e  historia.  Valencia,  Madrid, 
Seinpere  (n.  d.) 

- .  Ensayos  de  critica  e  historia  y  otros  escritos.  Montevitleo,  A. 

Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1902. 

NlSez  Regueiro,  Manuel.  Alberto  \'in  Frias.  Rosario,  Iinprenta  Escolar 
de  M.  Corrales  Ruiz,  1910. 

Fekeda  Valdes,  1.  Antologia  de  la  moderna  poesia  uruguaya.  Buenos 
.\ires.  El  .\teneo,  1927. 

Perez  Petit,  VIctor.  Teatro.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1912. 

PoRRo  Freihe,  Alicia.  Polen.  2*  cd.  Montevideo  (n.  p.,  1927]. 

Reyles,  Carlos.  Castanets.  Translation  into  English  of  El  embrujo  de 
Secilla,  London,  New  York  [etc.],  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1929. 

- .  El  embrujo  de  Seeilla.  Madrid,  Sociedad  General  Espanola  de 

Lilireria,  1927. 

- .  La  raza  de  Cain.  2*  ed.  Paris,  P.  Ollendorff  [1901?]. 

Rodo,  Jose  Enrioue.  Ariel.  Valencia,  Prometeo  [n.  d.]. 

-  gl  camino  de  Paros.  3*  ed.,  corregida.  Barcelona,  Editorial  Cer¬ 
vantes,  1928. 

-  -  Cinco  ensayos.  Madrid,  Sociedad  General  Espanola  de  Libreria 

(n.  d.]. 

- .  El  que  vended.  Barcelona,  Editorial  Cervantes,  1920. 

- .  The  motives  of  Proteus,  translated  by  .\ngel  Flores.  New  York, 

Brentano’s,  1928. 

- .  Motivos  de  Proteo.  5*  ed.  Barcelona,  Editorial  Cervantes,  1926. 

- .  Suevos  motivos  de  Proteo.  Barcelona,  Editorial  Cervantes,  1927. 

- .  Seleccion  de  parabolas.  Montevideo,  C.  Garcia,  1923. 

Roxlo,  Carlos.  Cantos  de  la  tierra.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos, 
1902. 

- .  Flores  de  ceibo.  Montevideo,  .4.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1910. 
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Roxlo,  Caklos.  Historin  cntica  de  la  literatura  uruguaya.  Montevideo, 
A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1912. 

- .  Luces  y  sombras.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1911. 

- .  El  pais  del  Irebol.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1913. 

- .  Teatro.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1915. 

S.AENZ,  M.aximo.  Renoracion.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro,  1920. 

Salaverri,  Vicente  A.  Florilegio  de  prosistas  uruguayos.  V'aleneia  [n.  p.] 
1918. 

Salterain  Herrera,  Eduardo  de.  Los  comenlarios.  Montevideo  [Editorial 
Renacimiento),  1917. 

SalvaSo  Campos,  Carlos.  La  Salamandra.  Montevideo,  Editorial  “La 
Cruz  del  Sur,”  1926. 

S.ANCHEZ,  Florencio.  La  gringa.  New  York,  Knopf,  1927. 

- — .  El  teatro  del  uruguayo  Florencio  Sdnchez.  Barcelona,  Editorial 

Cervantes,  1926. 

Smith,  AoustIn  M.  Adolfo  Agorio.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  “Latina,”  1919. 

SoiZA  Reilly,  Juan  Josfi  de.  Crdnicas  de  amor.  Barcelona,  Maucci,  1911. 

Soto,  Antonio  (“Boy”).  Un  hombre  perdido.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y 
Ramos,  1918. 

- .  Marti.  Buenos  Aires,  M.  Gleizer,  1927. 

- .  El  molino  quemado.  [Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  n.  d.j 

- .  Las  parejas  negras.  Buenos  Aires,  M.  Gleizer,  1926. 

- .  Honda  de  los  niiios.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1930. 

Talice,  Roberto  Alejandro.  La  gran  farsa.  Montevideo,  J.  M.  Serrano, 
1922. 

Trelles,  Josfi  A.  (“El  viejo  pancho”).  \Guacha\.  Montevideo,  Editorial 
Renacimiento,  1913. 

- .  Paja  brava.  5*  ed.,  aumentada.  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 

Palacio  del  Libro,  1929. 

V.AzyuEZ  Cey,  Arturo.  Florencio  Sanchez  y  el  teatro  argentino.  Buenos 
.\ires,  J.  Toia  (liijo),  1929. 

ViANA,  Javier  de.  Del  campo  y  de  la  ciudad.  Montevideo,  C.  Garcia,  1921. 

- .  Gaucha.  2*  ed.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1901. 

- .  Lena  seca.  6*  ed.  Montevideo,  C.  Garcia  [n.  d.]. 

- .  Macachines.  3*  ed.  Montevideo,  O.  M.  Bertaini,  1913. 

- .  Paisanas.  Montevideo,  C.  Garcia,  1920. 

- .  Y uyos.  2*  ed.  Montevideo,  O.  M.  Bertani,  1912. 

Zaldumhide,  Gonzalo.  Jose  Enrique  Rod6.  New  York,  Paris,  Revue  His- 
pani(|ue,  1921. 

ZoLEsi,  Jeronimo.  Exaltaciones.  Montevideo,  Editorial  Fides,  1928. 

- .  Tribuna  escolar.  Montevideo  [Imprenta  Latina],  1929. 

ZoLEsi  San  MartIn,  Clara  In£s.  .Mi  primer  viaje  literario;  de  Garcilaso  a 
Hodu.  Montevideo,  Editorial  Fides,  1927. 

ZoRRiLLA  DE  San  MartIn,  Juan.  Tabare.  Mexico,  Maucci  hermanos,  1905. 

- .  Tabare.  Novisima  ed.,  corregida  jior  el  autor;  con 

La  leyenda  patria.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1923. 


AVEMDA  IH  I)E  jri.IO,  MONTEVIDEO 
This  thoroughfare  is  named  for  the  date  of  the  oath  to  the  I'nigiiayan  constitution  in  IKIO. 


A  bit  of  the  national  hiKhway  uniting  the  Province  of  Canelone!<  with  the  caiiital. 


Courtesy  of  the  Tourinc  Club  Crucuayo 


POriTOS  BEACH.  VRUOUAY 


One  of  the  notable  seaside  resorts  near  Montevideo. 


A  GIFT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL 
IN  MONTEVIDEO 


ON  May  29,  a  crt-einony,  most  significant  in  the  international 
school  friendship  movement,  took  place  in  Montrose  Park, 
facing  the  Jackson  School,  in  Washington,  when  Miss  Vivian  Unger, 
a  third-grade  pupil  of  the  Jackson  School,  presented  to  Dr.  Jacoho 
Varela,  Minister  of  Uruguay  in  the  United  States,  an  album  made 
for  the  United  States  School  in  Montevideo.  According  to  the 
pleasant  custom  followed  in  many  Latin  American  cities,  schools  in 
the  Uruguayan  capital  are  named  in  honor  of  other  American 
Republics. 

The  ceremony,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  school. 
Miss  Lulu  Ballenger,  was  attended  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  spoke  a  few  words  relative 
to  the  significance  of  the  occasion;  Dr.  I^steban  Gil  Borges,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  addressed  the 
gathering;  and  by  a  large  number  of  school  officials,  children,  and 
parents.  Upon  receiving  the  album  the  Minister  of  Uruguay  said: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of 
transmitting  this  valuable  gift  to  the  principal  and  pupils  of  the  school  in 
Uruguay  named  after  the  United  States.  I  know  they  will  receive  it  with  deep 
appreciation  and  joy  and  that  with  this  action  you  arc  creating  a  new  Iwnd  of 
affection  and  mutual  esteem  between  the  American  and  Uruguayan  children. 
This  artistic  album  is  full  of  your  youthful  thoughts  and  delicate  sentiments. 
Nothing  could  l)e  more  welcome  and  promising  for  the  work  of  iietter  under¬ 
standing  and  amity  among  the  .\nierican  Republics  to  which  we  are  dedicated 
than  to  see  your  example  followed  and  expanded  in  many  schools  and  universities. 
Liter  in  life  you  will  learn  that  the  imponderables  arc  most  efficient  in  promoting 
good  will  and  common  interest  and  you  will  lie  proud  of  the  work  you  have 
done.  Your  excellent  teachers  ought  to  reward  you  with  lietter  marks  and 
advancement  and  vacations.  For  my  part  I  wish  to  thank  you  most  heartily 
on  liehalf  of  the  pupils  of  the  Uruguayan  schools  for  the  tribute  you  paid  so 
sincerely  to  the  great  men  and  institutions  of  my  country,  adding  my  (lersonal 
gratitude.  Permit  me  to  expre.ss  also  my  high  appreciation  to  Miss  Ballenger, 
your  distinguished  principal  and  my  good  friend,  and  to  all  your  able  teachers, 
as  well  as  to  Doctor  Ballou,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and  to  the  eminent 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  Doctor  Rowe,  for  their  courtesy 
in  contributing  with  their  presence  and  words  to  the  success  of  this  inspiring 
ceremony.  Again  I  thank  and  congratulate  you  for  your  beautiful  work. 

The  pupils  marched  into  the  park  to  music  played  by  the  Western 
High  School  band.  Before  the  addresses  they  stood  at  attention, 
saluting  the  Uruguayan  ffag  while  the  Uruguayan  national  anthem 
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was  played,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  a  salute  was  giv’en  the 
American  flag  while  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  rendered. 

The  album  presented  was  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Jackson  School, 
and  by  those  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Powell  Junior 
High  School  under  the  direction  of  Miss  N.  Virginia  Alderson,  as  a 
return  gift  for  the  beautiful  album  sent  them  by  the  United  States 
School  in  Montevideo,  which  was  presented  to  the  Jackson  School 
by  Doctor  Varela  at  a  similar  ceremony  held  on  February  19,  1929. 
Every  grade  contributed  to  the  interesting  pages  of  the  book  which 
is  now  on  its  long  journey  southward,  bearing  its  message  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  will. 


WASHINOTOX  CHILDREX  SEXD  ALBUM  TO  SCHOOL  IX  MOXTEVIDEO 


As  an  expression  of  international  friendship,  pupils  of  the  Jackson  School  in  Washington,  D.  C., recently 
l>resented  an  alhum--the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades— to  students  of  the  "United  States 
School”  in  the  Uruguayan  capital.  In  the  photograph,  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Jacoho  Varela, 
is  shown  accepting  the  aibum  from  V’ivian  Unger,  a  third-grade  pupil  of  the  Jackson  School.  In  the 
rear,  from  left  to  right:  Robert  L.  Haycock,  .\ssistant  Su|ierintendent  of  Schools  of  Washington;  Miss 
Luiu  Bailenger,  principal  of  the  Jackson  School;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Washington;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges, 
.\ssistant  Director  of  the  Union. 
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LUNCHKON  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ELECT  OF  COLOMHIA,  DR.  ENRigCE  OLAYA 

Around  the  table,  beginning  at  the  left:  The  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Colombia,  Hon.  Jefferson  Caffery;  the  Chargf  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay,  Sr.  Don  Pablo 
M.  Ynsfriin;  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Peru,  .Sr.  J.  Alvarer  de  Buenavista;  the  Minister  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta;  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo 
J.  Alfaro;  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera;  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Slates  and  Chairman  of  the  Ooverning  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Stimson;  the  .Ambassatfor  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara;  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Eduardo  Die*  de  Me<lina;  the  .Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Dr. 
Rafael  Brache;  the  Chargf  d’.Affairesof  El  Salvador,  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva;  the  Chantf  d’Affaires  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Don  Fernando  E.  Pisa;  Military  .Aide  to  the  Pre.sident 
elect.  Col.  Ilafey  \V.  Miller;  Director  Ueneral  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe;  private  secretary  to  the  Pit>sident  elect,  Sr.  Don  Juan  Lozano;  the 
Charge  d’Affaires  of  A’enezuela,  Sr.  Don  Luis  Churion;  the  Chargl'  d’.Affaires  of  Chile,  Sr.  Don  Oscar  Blanco  A’lel;  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  A'ileri 
l.,afronte;  the  .'Vlinister  of  Ouatemala.  Dr.  .Adri&n  Recinos;  the  .Amba.s.sador  of  Brazil,  Dr.  8.  Ourgl'l  do  Amaral;  the  .Amha.s.sador  of  Mexico  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Ooverning  Board,  Sr.  Don  Alanuel  C.  THIez;  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Jacobo  A'arela;  the  .Minister  of  Nicaramia,  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa;  the  Chargf  d’.Affaires 
of  .Argentina,  Sr.  Don  JuliAn  Enciso;  the  ChargA  d’.Affaires  of  Haiti,  M.  Raoul  Lizaire;  the  t'hargA  d’.Affaires  of  Colombia,  Sr.  Don  JosA  .M.  Coronado;  the  Naval 
Aide  to  the  President  Elect,  Capt.  Harry  L.  Pence;  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Dr.  E.  Oil  Borges,  and  Mr.  Richard  .'iouthgatc  of  the  De|«rt- 
ment  of  State. 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD’S  FAREWELL  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT  ELECT  OF  COLOMBIA. 
DR.  ENRIQUE  OLAYA 

The  President  elect  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  a  special  session  of  the  Board,  held  on 
June  5,  and  followed  by  a  luncheon  tendered  to  him  at  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  guest  of  honor,  those  present  at  the  luncheon 
included  the  following; 

The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stiinson,  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  Ambassador  of 
Mexico. 

The  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Dr.  S.  Gurg^l  do  Amaral. 

The  .\mbas8ador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara. 

The  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  J.  Varela. 

The  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro. 

The  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos. 

The  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina. 

The  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa. 

The  Minister  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta. 

The  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte. 

The  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Sr.  Don  Rafael  Brache. 

The  Charg6  d’ Affaires  of  Argentina,  Sr.  Don  Julian  Enciso. 

The  Charg6  d’ Affaires  of  Peru,  Sr.  J.  Alvarez  de  Buenavista. 

The  Charg6  d’ Affaires  of  Chile,  Sr.  Don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel. 

The  Charg6  d’ Affaires  of  El  Salvador,  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva. 

The  Charg6  d’ Affaires  of  Haiti,  M.  Raoul  Lizairc. 

The  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Paraguay,  Sr.  Don  Pablo  M.  Ynsfriin. 

The  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Venezuela,  Sr.  Don  Luis  Churi6n. 

The  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Don  Fernando  E.  Piza. 

The  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Colombia,  Sr.  Don  Jos6  M.  Coronadti. 

Hon.  Jefferson  Caffery,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Colombia. 

Sr.  Don  Juan  Lozano. 

Col.  Harvey  W.  Miller,  Military  Aide  to  the  President  elect  of  Colombia. 
Capt.  Harry  L.  Pence,  Naval  Aide  to  the  President  elect  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  Richard  Southgate,  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Doctor  Olaya  had  been  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  since 
1922,  and  in  the  eight  years  of  his  stay  in  Washington  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  to  a  high  degree  in  promoting  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the 
institution.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  as  chairman,  congratulated  Doctor  Olaya  on 
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behalf  of  the  Board,  and  praised  his  work  in  favor  of  closer  Pan 
American  relations.  Mr.  Stimson  said: 

Mr.  President  Elect  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Governing  Board: 

I  am  certain  that  I  am  simply  giving  expression  to  what  is  in  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  the  Governing  Board  when  I  extend  to  you  most  cordial  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  you  by  the  people  of  Colombia. 

We  combine  with  these  congratulations  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  your  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Presidency  of  Colombia  means  the  severance  of  those  close  personal 
relations  which  we  have  l>een  privileged  to  enjoy  since  your  arrival  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1922.  During  these  eight  years  your  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board 
have  not  only  learned  to  value  j’our  high  personal  qualities,  but  have  also  been 
privileged  to  form  close  ties  of  personal  friendship  with  you.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  your  constant  and  unfailing  service  to  the  development  of  the 
activities  and  influence  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  we  shall  greatly  miss 
your  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

You  may  l>e  assured  that  in  the  great  responsibilities  that  jmu  are  soon  to 
undertake  the  best  wishes  of  all  your  colleagues  accompany  you.  Colombia  may 
well  congratulate  herself  on  being  assured  of  the  services  of  a  man  of  your  high 
character  and  broad  experience  to  guide  her  destinies.  We  feel  certain  that  in 
the  high  office  which  you  are  soon  to  assume  your  influence  will  constantly  be 
exerted  in  fostering  closer  relations  between  your  great  country  and  the  other 
republics  of  .America. 

Permit  me,  in  closing,  to  assure  you  that  the  warmest  and  most  affectionate 
wishes  of  your  colleagues  accompany  you  in  the  great  work  which  you  are  soon 
to  undertake.  With  these  wishes  we  combine  the  hope  that  this  institution  for 
which  you  have  done  so  much  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your  interest 
and  cooperation. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  Board,  His  Excellency  Manuel  C.  Tellez, 
.\inbassador  of  Mexico,  also  extended  congratulations  to  the  President 
elect  of  Colombia,  saying: 

Mr.  President  Elect;  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board: 

It  is  an  occasion  unique  in  solemnity  and  significance  which  brings  us  together 
once  more  around  this  table,  wrought  to  express  the  ideal  of  Pan  Americanism, 
polished  by  persevering  efforts  to  accomplish  that  aim,  reflecting  the  light  of 
the  interplay  of  ideas,  and  substantial  as  the  wise  counsel  of  the  illustrious  states¬ 
men  who  have  deliberated  in  these  seats. 

1  can  not  recall  another  occasion  on  which  the  Governing  Board  has  assembled, 
as  now,  to  express  to  one  of  its  number — as  our  chairman,  the  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  has  just  done  so  eloquently  to  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  distinguished 
members  ever  to  grace  its  membership — such  justifiably  conflicting  emotions  as 
regret  at  his  departure  from  our  midst,  and  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  recognition 
of  his  capabilities  and  merit,  qualities  long  familiar  to  us,  summons  him,  not  to 
personal  aggrandizement,  but  to  loftier  and  more  arduous  tasks  consistent  with 
our  own  ideals. 

In  its  inception,  Pan  Americanism  was  a  generous  impulse,  a  noble  call  from  the 
Indo-American  soul  to  continental  brotherhood,  an  ideal  whose  realization  was 
checked  by  time  and  circumstance — ^but  only  temporarily,  for  great  ideals  do  not 
die.  In  its  infancy,  still  w'ithin  the  memory  and  experience  of  all  of  us.  Pan 
Americanism  was  a  movement  designed  to  establish  channels  of  intellectual  com¬ 
munication  through  the  development  of  common  interests  in  every  field, — a 
movement  which  vanquished  the  material  obstacles  separating  the  peoples  of  our 
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Union,  and  brought  us  nearer  together.  If  the  results  accomplished  up  to  now 
seem  modest  in  comparison  with  our  aspirations,  it  is  nevertheless  undeniable 
that  to  this  continent  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  recognition  and  observance  of 
certain  norms  of  international  cooperation,  justice,  and  ethics  which,  although 
they,  like  every  effort  of  man,  have  been  imperfectly  achieved,  never  before  had 
been  recognized  or  attempted. 

Pan  Americanism  now  enters  a  new  field  of  action,  unexpressed  although  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  visions  of  the  prophets  who  inspired  it,  a  field  unlimited  in  influence 
and  therefore  in  responsibility.  No  one  may  appropriate  for  himself  alone  the 
heritage  of  all,  and  in  these  days  of  universal  confusion,  when  restless  spirits  seek 
tenable  ideals,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  continent  because  of  its  youth  and  potentiali¬ 
ties,  because  of  its  faith  in  the  future,  not  only  to  maintain  the  norms  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  justice,  and  ethics  which  it  prides  itself  on  having  established, 
hut  to  imbue  the  world  with  its  disinterested  spirit  so  as  to  unite  mankind  in  the 
attainment  of  a  common  welfare  founded  on  respect  for  the  interests  of  each. 

In  the  routine  work  of  our  committees  and  the  lengthy  tasks  of  our  formal 
sessions,  as  well  as  throughout  the  strenuous  and  difficult  deliberations  of  Pan 
.American  conferences.  His  Excellency  Doctor  Olaya  has  always  taken  a  prominent 
part,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  liberalism  which  is  his  creed,  but  also  because  of 
his  astute  mind,  fertile  in  ideas,  and  his  unfailing  courtesy,  always  so  persuasive. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  eulogize  Doctor  Olaya  to  this  group;  we  all  know 
know  and  admire  his  achievements,  his  ability,  and  his  character,  and  no  en¬ 
comium  can  be  as  eloquent  as  his  actual  accomplishments. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  country  has  the  ruler  it  deserves:  Colombia  is  a  great 
country. 

Mr.  President  elect:  Your  spirit  will  ever  be  with  us  when  we  gather  around 
this  council  table.  You  carry  with  you  the  assurance  of  our  personal  affection 
and  our  conviction  that  you  and  your  country  are  called  to  a  high  destiny. 

Doctor  Olaya  responded  in  the  following  heartfelt  words: 

Mr.  Chairman;  Members  of  the  Board: 

With  deep  gratitude  I  accept  from  you,  my  colleagues  and  friends,  members  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  this  manifestation  of  your  good 
will  which  our  chairman.  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  just  expressed 
in  such  generous  terms. 

I  appreciate  also  the  words  of  the  vice  chairman,  His  Excellency  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Mexico,  by  which  I  am  greatly  honored,  and  which,  bearing  witness 
or.ce  more  to  his  kindness,  well  express  the  genuinely  fraternal  feeling  which  makes 
the  relations  between  the  members  of  this  board  so  agreeable. 

Honored  by  my  fellow  citizens  with  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Colombia  for 
the  next  presidential  term,  I  must  return  to  my  country,  and  in  parting  I  take 
with  me  the  recollection  of  your  valued  friendship  and  a  sincere  and  profound 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  Pan  American  solidarity.  This  feeling,  which  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  my  association  with  you,  will  always  serve  as  my 
guide  in  any  international  action  which  I  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake. 
Moreover,  I  shall  thus  be  continuing  the  tradition  of  Colombian  foreign  policy. 

The  eight  years  during  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  share  the  tasks  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other  American  Republics  have  been  for  me  a  period  of  con¬ 
tinuous  education  and  a  source  of  deep  and  abiding  satisfaction.  During  this 
time  I  have  been  enabled  to  admire  the  solid  virtues  of  each  one  of  the  nations  of 
our  continent  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  desire  of  this  board 
to  bring  about  a  closer  inter- American  brotherhood  and  an  increasingly  beneficent 
understanding  based  on  a  clearer  comprehension  of  our  mutual  interests  through 
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the  acceptance  of  fonnuliE  which  respect  the  rights  of  all  and  will  greatly  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  common  welfare.  In  this  work  I  have  always  had  a  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion — permit  me  here  to  place  it  on  record — of  the  never-failing  efforts  and  the 
lofty  spirit  of  the  director  of  this  institution,  an  indefatigable  worker  who  is 
unselfishly  devoting  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  ideals  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
seconded  by  all  the  memliers  of  the  staff. 

In  concluding  my  thanks,  may  I  exiiress  fiest  wishes  for  your  happiness,  friends 
for  whom  I  have  the  deejK'st  res|)ect  and  affection;  and  may  the  noble  aims  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  continue  in  the  future  to  find  abundant  realization  in 
the  service  of  this  great  Amerian  continent. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 'after  being  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  Colombia,  Doctor  Olaya  was  e.xtensively  entertained,  as 
was  chronicled  by  the  daily  press.  During  his  stay  in  New  York  the 
Pan  American  Society  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honor,  as  did  also  the 
United  Press  Association  and  the  Associated  Press,  and  he  was  also 
brilliantly  received  in  Chicago.  The  most  important  of  the  many 
functions  given  in  honor  of  Doctor  Olaya  during  the  time  he  spent  in 
Washington  was  the  dinner  tendered  him  by  President  Hoover  at 
the  White  House.  In  fact,  his  visit  to  this  city  was  crowded  with 
attentions,  both  official  and  personal,  from  his  many  friends,  including 
former  colleagues  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 
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Dr.  JULIO  PRESTES,  at  the  time  Chief  Executive  of  the  great 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Party  on 
September  12,  1929,  for  the  Presidency  of  Brazil.  Elected  on  March 
11,  1930,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  he  will  take  office  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15  for  a  term  of  four  years.  This  past  month  the  United  States 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  in  the  Capital  and  other  cities 
when  he  officially  returned  the  visit  made  to  Brazil  by  Herbert  Hoover, 
then  President  elect. 

Doctor  Prestes  is  a  man  of  the  highest  qualifications  and  experience, 
who  comes  of  a  family  long  prominent  in  State  and  National  affairs. 
His  father  and  mother  both  belong  to  old  Sao  Paulo  families.  Fer¬ 
nando  Prestes,  his  father,  enjoys  no  little  prestige  in  the  constituency 
which  he  has  represented  for  several  years  in  the  State  and  Federal 
Congresses,  where  he  has  been  leader  of  the  State  delegation  and  of  the 
Government  majority  in  the  Federal  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  also 
served  more  than  one  term  as  Vice  President  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  Acting  President  of  the  State  filled  the  unexpired  4-year 
term  of  President  Campos  Salles  w'hen  the  latter  was  elected  President 
of  the  Republic. 

Julio  Prestes,  born  March  15, 1882,  in  Itapetininga,  Sao  Paulo,  went 
to  school  in  his  native  town,  finishing  his  studies  in  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo,  w'here  he  took  his  law  degree  in  1906  at  the  ancient  and  famous 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo.  After  graduating  he 
opened  a  law  office  and  soon  acquired  a  position  of  leadership  in  his 
profession.  The  exercise  of  his  chosen  calling  did  not  interfere  with 
his  keen  observation  of  the  political  and  administrative  life  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Republic,  with  whose  national  problems  he  thor¬ 
oughly  familiarized  himself. 

The  active  patriotic  spirit  of  Doctor  Prestes  soon  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  civic  movements,  in  connection  with  which  his  oratorical 
powers  were  used  in  the  service  of  the  public  good.  The  Republican 
Party  of  Sao  Paulo  enrolled  him  in  its  ranks,  and  in  July,  1909,  nomi¬ 
nated  him  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  to 
which  body  he  was  duly  elected.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Justice,  later  becoming  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  Chamber.  In  the  legislatures  of  1910  and 
1913  and  again  in  1922  he  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
in  which  capacity  he  introduced  the  finance  bills  and  played  a  large 
part  in  drawing  up  important  measures. 
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Who  will  be  inaugurated  November  15,  1930,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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Klected  to  the  Federal  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1919,  Doetoi 
Prestes’s  experience,  energy,  public  spirit,  and  constructive  mind  led 
to  his  early  selection  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  While 
serving  later  in  the  same  oflice,  he  introduced  the  agricultural  budget, 
and  opposed  certain  changes  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

Speeches  delivered  by  Doctor  Prestes  on  pidilic  occasions  were  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  renewal  of  a  republican  spirit;  he 
thereby  established  for  himself  a  position  of  undisputed  authority  in 
the  political  life  of  the  country. 

In  1926  Doctor  Prestes  became  leader  of  his  State  in  the  Federal 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  sponsored  the  constitutional  reform 
hill,  and  finally  became  leader  of  the  Government  majority.  His 
action  on  the  Finance  Committee  was  always  decisive  and  outspoken, 
effective,  and  satisfactory  to  all.  The  work  of  the  Chamber  was 
carried  on  without  delay,  and  the  budget  was  finally  adopted,  after 
considerable  discussion.  The  passage  of  a  railway  workers’  pension 
bill  and  the  defense  of  the  finance  reform  bill  were  his  outstanding 
achievements  as  leader  of  the  ('hamher.  Reelected  tor  the  following 
('ongress  by  the  largest  vote  so  far  reported,  he  was  confirmed  as 
leader. 

A  unique  record  was  established  by  his  authority,  outspokenness, 
and  quick  decision.  The  new  Chamber  was  recognized  and  ready  for 
work  in  12  days.  His  able  leadership  culminated  in  the  introduction 
of  the  stabilization  bill,  the  initial  step  in  the  execution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  finance  program. 

In  an  interview  granted  shortly  thereafter  he  outlined  his  program 
of  government,  showing  his  deep  insight  into  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  State,  and  promising  to  continue  a  progressive  administration 
conducive  to  the  greatness  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  welfare  of  Brazil. 

He  took  office  in  July,  1927.  During  the  last  three  yeai’s  his  admin¬ 
istrative  qualities,  put  to  the  test,  have  revealed  unusual  capacity 
and  unassailable  probity.  In  every  department  he  has  proved  him¬ 
self  intelligent  and  vigorous,  methodical,  careful. 

Julio  Prestes  has  been  particularly  interested  in  economic  questions 
because  of  his  desire  to  satisfy  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  working 
classes.  To  this  end  his  efforts  have  been  unceasing.  For  the 
farmers  of  his  State  he  arranged  credit,  financial  assistance,  and  tech¬ 
nical  instruction;  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  a  single  crop  economy 
with  surprising  results  in  the  development  of  new  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  added  to  the  economic  wealth  of  the  State.  The 
Biological  Institute,  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Museum,  the  establishment  of  greenhouses  for  tobacco  and 
packing  houses  for  oranges,  and  propaganda  for  finer  coffee  blends 
are  achievements  that  do  honor  to  his  administration.  He  also 
fostered  the  exploitation  of  the  ajiatite  deposits  of  Ipanema  and 
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started  the  Sao  Paulo  fishing  industry.  To  his  efforts,  too,  are  attrib¬ 
utable  the  extension  of  the  Soroeabana  Railway  to  Santos  in  order 
to  lessen  the  traffic  congestion  of  that  port,  the  installation  of  the 
present  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  Coffee  Institute  and  the  Sao  Paulo  State  Bank. 

Other  notable  achievements  to  the  credit  of  Doctor  Prestes  are  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  Sao  Paulo;  an  extensive  mileage  of 
good  roads;  the  establishment  of  2,335  primary  schools  and  several 
professional  ones,  as  well  as  the  equipping  of  the  School  of  Medicine; 
the  reorganization  of  the  sanitary  service  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Institute  of  Campinas;  and  the  construction  of  a  fine  building  for 
the  State  Court  and  of  a  new  insane  asylum.  He  also  established  a 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  with  magnificent  stock  farms  in  Agua 
Branca,  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  a  Supreme  Council  of  Agriculture,  and 
experimental  stations  for  the  distribution  of  selected  seeds;  he  regu¬ 
lated  the  exploitation  of  hydraulic  power,  and  reorganized  other 
public  services.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  levying  new 
taxes  or  increasing  existing  ones,  without  external  or  internal  loans 
for  meeting  regular  expenses;  at  the  same  time,  $50,000,000  more 
than  the  budget  of  his  predecessor  was  collected. 

In  his  private  life  Julio  Prestes  is  a  man  of  simple  habits,  who  rises 
early  and  works  untiringly.  Married  in  1906,  Dr.  and  Madame 
Prestes  maintain  their  unostentatious  and  quiet  home  in  the  best 
Brazilian  tradition,  also  enjoying  rural  life  on  their  stock  farm,  near 
Doctor  Prestes’  native  town.  They  have  two  daughters  and  one 
son;  the  latter  accompanied  his  distinguished  father  on  his  visit  to 
the  United  States. 


PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  ROAD  CONGRESSES:  SIGNIFI¬ 
CANCE  OF  THE  APPROACHING  SESSION 


By  Koy  I),  ('haimn 

Prenident,  American  Organizing  Commission 

Highway  developments  of  immediate  interest  to  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  again  he  the  snhject 
of  international  discussion  when  delegates  convene  in  Washington, 
October  G  to  11,  for  the  sixth  session  of  the  Permanent  International 
Association  of  Road  Congresses. 

Acting  under  authorization  by  Congress  and  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  President  Hoover  has  had  invitations  extended  to 
nations  throughout  the  world  to  participate  in  these  discussions. 
Forty-five  countries  have  already  accepted,  and  the  gathering  is 
expected  to  be  not  alone  the  most  representative  but  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  event  in  the  whole  history  of  modern  highway  transportation. 

Particular  interest  is  attached  to  the  representation  which  will  come 
from  the  countries  of  North,  South,  and  Central  America,  not  only 
because  the  problems  involved  are  mutual  ones  but  because  of  the 
friendships  which  have  developed  between  the  leaders  in  the  highway 
field  over  the  period  of  the  last  decade. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  first  group  of  Latin  American  en¬ 
gineers  came  to  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  First  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Highway  Commission.  Since  then  two  official  delegations  have 
represented  the  United  States  of  America  at  Pan  American  highway 
congresses  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  at  the  First  Inter- 
American  Highway  Congress  at  Panama,  while  tw'o  other  unofficial 
groups  of  Latin  journalists  and  business  men  have  motored  over  this 
country  as  guests  of  the  Highw'ay  Education  Board. 

In  the  interim  many  notable  statesmen,  business  men,  engineers, 
and  others  have  come  as  individuals,  and  out  of  this  constant  e.xchange 
has  grown  up  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  problems  facing  each 
country  as  well  as  a  cordial  respect  for  each  other  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  must  do  the  work. 

While  the  event  is  still  some  months  away,  official  acceptances  have 
been  received  from  most  of  the  countries  of  the  New’  World,  and  in¬ 
formal  assurances  have  come  from  others  that  they  wdll  be  represented. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  officials  of  the  American  Organizing 
Commission  upon  the  desirability  of  having  responsible  administra¬ 
tive  authorities  appointed  as  delegates,  since,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  congress  itself  is  made  up  of  the  leading  highway  authori- 
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ties  of  the  world,  the  particular  questions  of  moment  to  the  New 
World  make  this  type  of  representation  of  particular  value  to  Latin 
American  nations. 

For  example,  one  question  which  will  be  threshed  out  deals  with 
»he  development  of  low-cost  road  systems  in  those  countries  of  the 
world  where  motor  transportation  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  where 
the  first  necessity  is  for  the  connection  of  centers  of  population 
through  long  road  mileage. 

Here  the  experience  of  each  country  may  be  of  great  value  in  dis¬ 
closing  practical  methods  of  financing  roads,  the  best  means  of  laying 
out  highway  systems,  types  of  administration  best  suited  to  their 
development,  and  the  results  secured  in  the  form  of  further  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities. 

Another  matter  of  moment  has  to  do  with  international  agreements 
for  the  movement  of  motor  vehicles  between  countries. 

As  time  goes  by  there  is  an  increasing  trend  in  the  direction  of 
travel  over  international  roads.  A  notable  instance  of  this  has  been 
the  marked  movement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
whose  people  each  year  travel  from  one  country  to  the  other  by  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

As  the  Mexican  highway  program  gains  momentum  there  will  be 
an  ever-growing  tide  of  travel  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
which  will  later  be  supplemented  by  tourists  coming  north  from 
Panama  and  going  south  through  the  beautiful  and  fertile  lands  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Similarly  we  read  of  regular  motor  routes  across  the  Andes  between 
Argentina  and  Chile,  of  constant  interchanges  between  Venezuela 
and  Colombia,  and  of  an  expanding  movement  along  the  west  coast. 
As  Brazil  completes  its  roads  to  Uruguay  and  that  country  finishes 
the  modern  highway  now  well  under  w'ay  between  Montevideo  and 
C’olonia,  additional  facilities  will  be  established. 

As  these  movements  make  headway  the  necessity  for  uniform 
traffic  rules  and  regulations  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  if  the 
travelers  of  one  country  are  to  drive  safely  in  others.  Adequate 
signs  and  warning  signals  must  also  be  provided,  and  obviously  these 
will  only  be  truly  valuable  if  the  man  w’ho  drives  can  understand 
what  they  mean  regardless  of  his  ability  to  read  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  he  may  be  traveling. 

The  importance  of  these  subjects  has  been  fully  recognized  in  the 
several  International  Conferences  of  American  States,  and  at  their 
direction  the  Pan  American  Union  has  had  these  topics  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  administrative  groups  most  concerned  in  each 
country. 

At  the  last  Pan  American  Highway  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a 
resolution  directed  the  Pan  American  Union  to  have  pertinent 
conventions  considered  at  the  time  of  the  International  Highway 
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Congress,  and  accordingly  arrangements  have  been  made  for  special 
sessions  of  the  Latin  American  delegates  in  which  these  and  other 
matters  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  countries  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  be  discussed. 

No  doubt  at  that  time  the  delegates  from  Chile  will  have  something 
to  say  about  their  plans  for  the  third  Pan  American  Highway  Con¬ 
gress  which  will  be  held  at  Santiago  in  1932,  and  reports  will  he 
heard  from  members  of  the  Inter- American  Highway  Congress  on  the 
progress  which  they  are  making  in  establishing  communication 
between  Panama  and  the  several  countries  of  Central  America. 

Meanwhile  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  congress  will  have  a  special 
interest  for  the  Latin  delegates,  and  representatives  from  other 
countries  are  anticipating  with  keen  interest  the  comments  which 
may  come  from  our  neighbors  during  the  sessions. 

On  the  agenda,  prepared  by  the  International  Council  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Paris  in  1926,  are  six  subjects,  three  of  them  dealing  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  highway  development  and  the  other  three  with 
the  broader  economic  and  administrative  phases  of  the  problem,  such 
as  financing  methods,  coordination  of  all  types  of  transport,  traffic 
regulations,  and  parking. 

The  agenda,  as  prepared  by  the  Permanent  International  Com¬ 
mission,  follow: 

FIRST  SECTION 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

First  question: 

Results  obtained  by  the  use  of — 

(a)  Cement; 

(b)  Bricks  or  other  artificial  paving. 

(Methods  employed  for  road  construction  and  maintenance 
in  these  materials.) 

Second  question: 

The  most  recent  methods  adopted  for  the  use  of  tar,  bitumen,  and  asphalt 
in  road  construction. 

Third  question: 

The  construction  of  roads  in  new  countries,  such  as  colonies  and  undeveloped 
regions. 

SECOND  SECTION 
Traffic  and  Administration 

Fourth  question: 

Ways  and  means  of  financing  highways — 

(а)  Road  construction; 

(б)  Maintenance. 

Fifth  question: 

Highw’ay  transport — Correlation  and  coordination  with  other  methods  of 
transport;  adaptation  to  collective  (organizations)  and  individual  uses. 
Sixth  question: 

1.  Traffic  regulation  in  large  cities  and  their  suburbs;  traffic  signals;  design 

and  layout  of  roads  and  adaptation  to  traffic  requirements  in  built-up 
areas; 

2.  Parking  and  garaging  of  vehicles. 
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leading  highway  authorities  of  the  world,  including  many  Latin 
Americans,  have  prepared  papers  on  these  topics,  and  a  valuable 
interchange  of  ideas  on  methods  is  expected  to  result  from  the 
sessions. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  manifest  in  this  country,  it  may  l)e 
mentioned  that  the  Honorary  Organizing  Commission  in  charge  con¬ 
sists  of  President  Hoover,  all  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  chair¬ 
men  of  important  committees  of  Congress.  The  active  Commission 
named  by  President  Hoover  has  on  it  representative  executives  from 
the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  American  Road  Builders 
Association,  American  Automobile  Association,  Highway  Education 
Board,  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  w'hile  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  -United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
who  is  known  throughout  the  world,  is  secretary  general  of  the  con¬ 
gress.  In  addition,  every  national  organization  interested  in  highway 
development  is  joining  in  the  welcome  which  wdll  be  extended  to  our 
friends  from  other  countries. 

Steamship  companies  everywhere  have  granted  a  25  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  for  delegates,  as  have  the  Washington  hotels.  Special 
rates  have  also  been  granted  by  American  railroads  for  round  trips 
to  and  from  the  congress  and  for  special  tours  which  will  follow  the 
formal  program. 

The  committee  in  charge  at  Washington  is  planning  a  week  of  in¬ 
tensive  discussion,  coupled  with  many  gala  events.  Altogether,  it  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  from  every  point  of  view  the  congress 
will  mark  a  notable  milestone  on  the  road  to  international  motor 
transportation. 
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Memory  oj  Sucre  honored. — The  Governing  Board  paid  homage 
to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Antonio  Jos4  de  Sucre,  Field  Marshal  of 
Ayacucho  and  first  President  of  Bolivia,  at  a  special  meeting  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas  on  June  4,  1930.  The  bust  of  Sucre  was 
placed  on  a  special  pedestal,  overlooking  the  table  around  which 
the  representatives  of  the  21  American  Republics  were  seated. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  session,  which  was  broadcast  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  an  orchestra  composed  of 
musicians  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Bands  played  excerpts  from  the 
national  anthems  of  the  American  Republics  as  the  flags  of  the  several 
countries  were  raised.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State; 
His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina; 
His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte; 
the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Venezuela,  Senor  Don  Luis  Churibn;  and 
the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Colombia,  Senor  Don  Jos6  M.  Coronado. 
On  behalf  of  the  Governing  Board  the  chairman.  Secretary  Stimson, 
laid  a  wreath  before  the  bust  of  the  Field  Marshal  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony;  another,  also  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Board, 
was  deposited  by  Dr.  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  on  the  tomb  of  Sucre  in  the 
cathedral  of  Quito.  Senor  Don  George  de  la  Barra,  secretary  of  the 
Bolivian  Legation,  had  earlier  deposited  a  wreath  before  the  bust 
of  Sucre,  at  the  close  of  the  speech  made  by  the  Minister  of  Bolivia. 

The  following  cablegrams  were  received  on  this  occasion  from 
Latin  American  officials: 

Pan  .American  Union, 

Washington. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  Grand  Marshal 
of  .Ayacucho,  the  “American  Abel,”  as  he  was  called  by  the  Liberator,  I  join  in 
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CEREMONY  IN  MEMORY  OF  GENERAL  SUCRE 

On  June  4,  1930,  the  Ooverninu  Heard  of  the  Pan  An:eri<an  Union  |  aid  hon  ape  to  (ieneral  Sucre,  Grand  Marshal  of  Ajacucho,  on  the  centenary  of  his  death,  by  a 
spee'ial  mcetinp.  In  the  photopraph  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of  the  Governinp  Beard,  is  shown  deliverinp  his  address.  To  the 
ripht  of  the  hust  of  Sucre  appear:  The  Anihassador  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Hon  Manuel  C.  Thilez,  vice  chairman  of  the  Governinp  Beard;  the  .4nil  as.'-ador  of  Brazil, 
Dr.  Sylvino  Gurpf^l  do  Amaral;  the  Amha.ssador  of  Cuta,  Dr.  Crc.stcs  Feriara;  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina;  and  the  Mini.ster  of 
Honduras,  Dr.  Ernesto  Arpueta.  To  the  left  of  Mr.  Stimson,  from  ripht  to  left,  are:  The  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Adri&n  Rccinos;  the  Minister  of  Nkarapua, 
Dr.  Juan  B.  Satasa;  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  lafronte;  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Sr.  Don  Rafael  Brw-he;  the  Charp#  d’AIIaires 
of  .\rpentin^  Sr.  Don  Julito  Enciso;  the  Charpf  d’.\tlaires  of  Chile,  Sr.  Don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel;  the  Charpf  d’.\ITaires  of  Peru,  Sr.  J.  Alvari'z  de  Buenavi.sta;  tho 
Charp^  d'.\fTaires  of  El  Salvador,  Dr.  Carlos  I.eiva;  the  Charpt'  d’.MIaires  of  Parapiiay,  Sr.  Don  Pablo  M.  YnsfrAn;  the  Charpt'  d’.\fTairc‘s  of  Haiti,  .M.  Raoul  Lizaire; 
the  Charpt'  ePAffaires  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Don  Ferrando  E.  Piza;  the  Charp#  d’AtTaires  of  Venezuela,  Sr.  Don  l.uis  Churidn,  and  the  Charpf  d’.MIaires  of  Colombia, 
Sr.  Don  Jo.sf  M.  Coronado. 
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tlie  tribute  which  the  Pan  American  Union  to-day  renders  him  and  express  my 
ardent  hope  that  the  nations  of  our  America  may  always  be  inspired  by  the  noble, 
just,  and  lofty  spirit  of  Gen.  Antonio  Josd  de  Sucre,  glory  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Rafael  Estrella  UreSa, 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 

Director  General,  the  Pan  American  Union, 

Washington. 

1  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  transmit  to  the  Governing  Board  and  to  accept 
personally  the  gratitude  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Venezuela  for  the 
solemn  ceremony  arranged  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  that  great  son  of  V'^enezuela,  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre. 

P.  Itriago  CuACfN, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Pan  American  Union, 

Washington. 

The  city  of  Cumana  and  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Sucre  value  highly 
the  participation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Sucre  and  express  to  you  their  cordial  sympathies  and 
greetings  on  this  solemn  occasion. 

Alamo, 

President  of  the  State  of  Sucre. 

Special  session  and  farewell  luncheon,  in  honor  of  President  elect  of 
Colombia.-  On  June  5  the  Governing  Board  held  a  special  session 
followed  by  a  farewell  luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera, 
President  elect  of  Colombia,  and  for  eight  years  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  Governing  Board.  A  full  account  will  be  found  on 
pages  703-706  of  this  issue. 

Degree  conferred. — His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr. 
Orestes  Ferrara,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida.  In  conferring  the  degree.  President  Tigert  spoke 
of  Doctor  Ferrara  as  “  .  .  .  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States;  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty; 
a  deep  student  of  world  affairs;  energetic  promoter  of  comity  and  good 
will  among  nations;  an  active  leader  of  an  era  of  new  understanding 
in  the  Americas;  a  w'arm-hearted  gentleman;  beloved  and  admired 
equally  by  his  fellow  countrymen  and  by  people  of  the  United  States.  ” 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 

Latin  American  visitors. — The  following  Latin  Americans  on  impor¬ 
tant  missions  to  the  United  States  and  other  distinguished  guests 
visited  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  month  of  May  and  early 
June  and  were  received  by  the  Director  General: 

Senor  Dr.  Ricardo  Toledo,  Director  General  of  Posts  and  Telegraph 
of  Costa  Rica. 
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DISTINOUISIIED  CHILEAN  VISITOKS 


AmotiK  recent  visitors  at  the  Pan  American  Vnion  were  the  Chilean  Minister  to  Berlin.  Dr.  I<uis  V.  rte 
Portosefniro  and  Mme.  Portosetniro.  accompanied  hy  the  Amhas-sador  of  Chile  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Carlos  (1.  D&vila.  I>eft  to  right:  The  Director  tJeneral  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion.  Dr.  L.  S.  Kowe; 
Dr.  Luis  V.  de  Portoseguro;  Mme.  Portoseguro;  Dr.  Carlos  (I.  Dsivila,  and  Sr.  Don  6scar  Blanco  Viel, 
First  Secretary  of  the  Chilean  Emha-ssy  at  Washington. 


The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
the  following  members  of  his  Cabinet : 

Senor  Dr.  Jos6  Padln,  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Senor  Dr.  Carlos  Chard6n,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor,  and 

Senor  Dr.  A.  Fernos-Isern,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Health. 

The  Commissioner  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  Senor  Don 
F^lix  Cordova  Davila,  accompanied  this  distinguished  group  on  their 
visit  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Members  of  the  Mexican  and  American  teams  of  the  Davis  Cup 
Tennis  Competition  during  the  period  of  the  final  match  at  Chevy 
Chase  Club: 
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THE  MINISTER  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  DR.  RAFAEL  BRACUE,  AT  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Maj.  Warren  1.  Glover;  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  lion.  Joseph  P.  Cotton;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon.  Charles  Francis  .Adams, 
Dr.  Rafael  Brache;  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  James  John  Davis;  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  Frederick  H.  Payne.  Second  row:  The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Dr.  E.  Gil 
Borges;  Air.  Winthrop  R.  Scott,  of  the  I-atin  .American  Division,  Department  of  State;  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maj.  tlen.  Herbert  B.  Crosby  and  Col.  William  B.  Ladue;  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  .Affairs,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Rhoads;  First  Secretary  of  the  I.«gation  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  Sr.  Don  Persio  Franco.  Third  row:  The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Francis  AVhite. 


The  Mexican  team  included — 

Senor  Don  Manuel  Llano, 

Senor  Don  Ricardo  Tapia, 

Senor  Don  Ignacio  de  la  Borbolla, 

Senor  Don  Alfonso  Unda,  and 
Senor  Don  Federico  Sendel, 

The  American  team  consisted  of — 

Mr.  George  Martin  Mott, 

Mr.  John  Van  Ryn, 

Mr.  Wilmer  Allison, 

Mr.  John  Doeg,  and 
Mr.  Berkeley  Bell. 

Senor  Dr.  Jos4  S.  Gollan,  Associate  Editor  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

Senor  Dr.  Genaro  Payan,  newly  appointed  C^onsul  General  of 
Colombia  at  New  York. 


Maestro  Gonzalo  Roig,  Director  of  the  Municipal  Orchestra  of 
Habana,  Cuba,  and  Senor  Don  Enrique  Pina,  of  the  same  orchestra. 


THE  GOVERNOR  OF  PORTO  RICO 

The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  were  recent  visitors 
to  the  Pan  American  Union.  Left  to  right:  The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Porto  Rico. 
Dr.  .\.  Fernos-Isern;  the  Commissioner  of  .\gricultureand  I.<abor,  Dr.  Carlos  Chardon;  the  Commissioner 
of  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  Sr.  Don  Fflix  Cordova  D&vila;  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt;  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Jos^  Padin;  and  Mr.  Charles  Terry,  Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


who  were  presented  by  the  Counselor  of  the  Cuban  Embassy,  Senor 
Dr.  flosd  T.  Baron. 

Senor  Don  Luis  Ampuero,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  Bolivia,  and  Sehorita  Ampuero,  accompanied  by  Senor  Don  Raiil 
de  Medina. 

Addrefts. — The  Director  General  delivered  an  address  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  May  15,  from  the  Diplomatic  Room  of  the  Department  of 
State,  to  a  radio  audience  of  appro.ximately  2,000,000  school  children 
in  the  United  States.  His  subject  was  the  importance  of  closer 
contacts  and  better  understandings  between  the  school  children  of  this 
country  and  those  of  Latin  American. 

COUNSELOR’S  OFFICE 

Fiftieth  concert  of  Latin  American  music. — On  Monday  evening, 
June  9,  the  fiftieth  concert  of  Latin  American  music  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  before  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  The  program,  whose  numbers  represented 
composers  from  each  of  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  was  rendered  by  the  Ihiited  States  Army  Band,  conducted 
by  Capt.  William  J.  Stannard.  Assisting  artists  were  Maestro 
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Maestro  Qonzalo  Koig,  Director  of  the  Municipal  Orchestra  of  Ilahana,  and  Sr.  Don  Enrique  Pina,  of 
the  same  organization,  took  part  in  the  concert  of  June  9  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  Left  to  right: 
Seftor  Roig;  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  -American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe;  the  Counselor  of  the 
Cuban  Embassy,  Dr.  Jos^  T.  Baron;  and  Sr.  Don  Enri(iue  Pifia. 


Gonzalo  Roig,  internationally  known  composer-conductor  of  Cuba, 
now  leader  of  the  famous  Municipal  Band  of  Ilabana;  Leopoldo 
Guti4rrez,  a  Chilean  baritone  famous  throughout  this  continent  and 
Europe,  and  Lolita  Cabrera  Gainsborg,  a  popular  Bolivian  pianist 
who  is  a  favorite  with  radio  audiences.  Maestro  Roig  brought  with 
him  from  Habana  one  of  the  members  of  his  Municipal  Band  to 
play  the  interesting  indigenous  instruments  called  for  in  some  of  the 
Cuban  numbers. 

The  program  was  broadcast  throughout  the  United  States  and  sent 
out  by  the  International  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  on 
two  short-wave  channels,  so  that  it  might  be  rebroadcast  from  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  principal  Latin  American  capitals. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Requests  for  information. — Among  the  275  requests  for  information 
answered  by  the  library  during  the  past  month  were  many  from  college 
students  preparing  their  final  papers,  some  of  whom  required  much 
assistance  in  securing  material  for  theses.  The  range  of  subjects  was 
extensive,  including  such  topics  as  “Promoting  good  will  in  inter¬ 
national  organizations,”  “Activities  of  the  United  States  in  Haiti,” 
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Memliers  of  the  U'ani  who  nlayo^l  aKsinst  the  Anierii'ans  in  the  rewnt  Davis  ('up  niatehos  at  the  Chevy 
Chase  Club.  I>eft  to  right:  Sr.  Don  Kicar<lo  Tapia;  Sr.  Don  .\l(onso  ITnda;  the  DiitK-tor  Oeneral  of 
the  Pan  .\raerican  I'nion,  Dr.  L.  S.  Kowe;  Sr.  Don  .\tanuel  Llano;  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  de  la  Borbolla,  and 
Sr.  Don  Federico  Sendel. 


•“The  correspondence  of  General  Sucre,”  and  “Responsibility  of 
states  in  pecuniary  claims.”  Other  requests  were  for  all  traffic  laws 
governing  the  operation  of  busses  in  Latin  America;  a  list  of  the  states 
in  the  five  Central  American  countries;  proceedings  of  Pan  American 
conferences;  information  upon  the  Mexican  forests,  Chilean  railroads, 
Latin  American  architecture,  and  what  Latin  America  thinks  of  the 
United  States;  besides  the  usual  host  of  inquiries  for  legal,  historical, 
and  descriptive  books. 

New  dictionaries. — The  library  possesses  an  unusually  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  general  reference  books,  particularly  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
dictionaries.  To  these  have  just  been  added  six  copies  of  the  IHc- 
cionario  manual  e  ilustrado  de  la  lengua  espanola,  Madrid,  Espasa- 
('alpe,  1927.  This  dictionary-encyclopedia  is  both  an  abridgment  of 
and  a  supplement  to  the  fifteenth  edition  of  the  authorized  dictionary 
compiled  by  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy;  it  is  profusely  illustrated, 
in  keeping  with  its  purpose  as  a  general  reference  book,  and  not 
only  omits  archaic  and  obsolete  terms,  but  includes  many  words  in 
common  or  technical  usage  that  have  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the 
Academy.  The  volume  has  2,011  pages  and  is  12mo  in  size. 

Bolivar  bibliography. — The  library  has  just  completed  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  the  great  Liberator,  Sim6n  Bolfvar,  in  anticipation  of  the 
need  for  such  a  work  growing  out  of  the  interest  shown  in  the  cen- 
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teiinial  of  his  death,  December  17,  1930.  The  bibliography  com¬ 
prises  24  mimeographed  pages  and  includes  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  books  and  magazine  articles  in  the  library  of  the  Union.  To 
make  this  a  practical  working  list  of  easily  available  material  to  serve 
the  needs  of  those  desiring  something  more  than  a  short  reading  list, 
there  have  been  included  titles  from  the  public  catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  entries  in  which  General  Bolivar  is  men¬ 
tioned  from  the  Bibliografla  Venezolanista,  by  Manuel  Segundo 
Sanchez,  published  in  Caracas,  1914.  Copies  of  this  bibliography  are 
available  for  free  distribution  upon  request. 

New  magazines. — Another  contribution  to  inter-American  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  special  note  is  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  a  new 
journal  entitled  Boletin  Bibliogrdjico  de  la  Biblioteca  Mayor  de  la 
[Jnirersidad  Nacional  de  Cordoba.  As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  is 
another  publication  of  the  University  of  C6rdoba,  in  Argentina.  The 
librarian  of  the  university.  Dr.  Juan  G.  Garcia,  is  also  editor  of  this 
new  journal.  The  first  issue,  published  in  April  of  this  year,  includes 
three  articles  by  Juan  M.  Garro  on  the  history  of  the  library  and  its 
collections,  a  eulogy  of  V41ez  Sarsfield  by  Dr.  Enrique  Martinez  Paz, 
and  a  long  “review  of  reviews.”  The  magazine  is  well  illustrated 
and  will  appear  bimonthly. 

Other  magazines  received  for  the  first  time  are  as  follows: 

Bolelin  mensual  del  Minislerio  de  la  Propiedad  Austral.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministerio  by  the  Einpresa  Editorial  Nasciniiento,  Calle  Ahumada 
125,  Santiago  de  Chile.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  Deceml)er,  1929.  144  p. 

La  Cronica  Universitaria.  Publicacidn  de  la  Federacidn  de  Estudiautes  de 
Colombia.  Diego  Luis  C6rdubu  and  Mauricio  Guerra,  editors,  Bogotd,  No.  1, 
April  26,  1930.  16  p.  illus. 

.4  Hales  del  Inslitulo  de  Biologia.  Published  under  the  direction  of  I.  Ochoterena, 
Director  of  the  Biological  Institute,  Universidad  Nacional  Aut6noma  de  Mexico, 
Mexico  City.  Toino  1,  No.  1  [March],  1930.  Quarterly.  86  p.  illus. 

Het'isla  Chilena  de  Pedialria.  Qrgano  ohcial  de  la  Sociedad  Chilena  de 
Pediatria.  Dr.  Arturo  Baeza  Goni,  editor,  Calle  Merced,  565,  Santiago,  Chile. 
.\no  1,  No.  1,  .lanuary,  1930.  Monthly.  53  p. 

Eurindia.  Revista  mensual  de  ciencias  pollticas,  sociales,  econdmicas  y  de 
higiene  ]niblica.  Published  under  the  direction  of  Lie.  Horacio  Espinosa  .\lta- 
mirano  and  Diego  C6rdoba,  Avenida  Republica  del  Salvadt)r,  59,  Mexico,  D.  F. 
No.  1,  May  1,  1930.  67  p. 

Costa  Rica.  Revista  mensual.  Comercio,  industrias,  literatura,  historia. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  Seflor  .\ndr6s  Revollo  y  Sami)er,  Consul  General 
of  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  in  Venezuela,  Caracas.  Ano  2,  No.  3,  March, 
1930.  [36  p.]  illus. 

Nuestra  Ciudad.  Editada  {xtr  la  Direcci6n  de  .\cci6n  Clvica  del  Dt'partamento 
del  Distrito  Federal.  St'ftor  .\rmundo  Vargas  de  la  Maza,  Director,  Avenida 
del  Palacio  Legislativo,  No.  12,  Mexico.  Tomo  1,  No.  1,  April,  1930.  Monthly. 
64  p.  illus.  plates,  col.  plates. 
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Herisla  Mitttra.  Stcicdad  Argentina  de  Minen'a  y  Ccolcgi'a.  Puljlis'lied  under 
the  direction  of  Sefiores  Luciano  R.  Catalano,  Pablo  CJrocber  and  Erwin  Kittl, 
Calle  Peiii  151,  Buenes  Aires.  Af.o  1,  No.  6,  December,  1929.  Mtnthly. 
p.  161-192.  illus. 

Recent  accesnionn. — The  library  was  particularly  fortunate  during 
the  past  month  in  receiving  from  Dr.  Mario  Behring,  Director  of  the 
National  Library  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  collection  of  35  volumes  of  recent 
Brazilian  literature.  These  books  were  devoted  to  fiction,  poems, 
folklore,  historj’,  and  other  cultural  subjects.  Among  the  books 
are  two  volumes  by  Manoel  Oliveira  Lima,  0  movimento  da  indepen- 
dencia,  1821-1822  and  0  Imperio  Brazileiro,  1822-1889.  Other  out¬ 
standing  works  in  the  shipment  are:  Pequena  historia  da  literatura 
Brasileira,  by  Ronald  de  Carvalho;  Historia  da  musica  Brasileira,  by 
Renato  Almeida;  Catalogo  das  obras  de  Ruy  Barbosa,  by  Baptists 
Pereira;  and  A  rida  de  Joaquim  Nabuco,  by  his  daughter,  Carolina 
Nabuco. 

From  among  the  other  hooks  received  during  the  past  months  have 
been  selected  the  following  titles: 

Cesarismo  dtn.ocralico.  Estudics  e(  bre  las  bases  scciol6gicas  de  la  constitucidii 
efectiva  de  Vtnezucla.  2*  cdicidii  ...  By  Laureano  Vallenilla  Laiiz.  Cara¬ 
cas,  Tipografla  Universal,  1929.  349  p. 

Instituto  Panamericano  de  Geografia  e  Historia.  Asainblea  prelimiitar.  Sep- 
tiembre  de  1929.  Tacubaya,  D.  F.,  M6xici).  Talleres  Grdficos  de  la  Secretaria 
de  Agricultura  y  Fomento,  1930.  160  p. 

Docirina  de  Monroe.  By  L.  Delle  Piane.  Montevideo,  1930.  97  j). 

[Publicacioncs  de  jurisprudcncia  urugnaya.] 

Aspeclos  sociologicos  de  la  nacionalidad  Ecuatoriana.  Bj’  Jesiis  Vaquero 
Ddvila  .  .  .  (Quito)  Iinpreso  |M)r  Manuel  Piedra  M.,  1930.  265  p. 

Estudios  de  clinica  medica.  By  J.  C.  Mussio  Fournier.  Montevideo,  Casa  A. 
Barrein)  y  Ramos,  S.  A.,  1929.  347  p. 

Primer  congreso  de  medicina  y  cirugta  naval  y  militar  de  Chile.  Antecedentes, 
actas  de  sesiones  y  trabajos.  Valparaiso,  6  al  9  de  Enero  de  1929.  Valparaiso, 
Talleres  Grdficos  Salcsianos.  724  p. 

Conlribucidn  al  progriso  driro  de  la  ciudad  de  Santo  Domingo.  By  Federico 
Llaverfas.  Santo  Demingo,  Imprenta  El  Independiente,  1930.  166  p. 

Literatura  Chilena  eon  una  antologia  conUmpordnea.  By  Samuel  A.  Lillo. 
Quinta  cdicidn.  Santiago,  Editorial  Nascimento,  1930.  592  p. 

Guia  general  de  Colon  y  Zona  del  Canal.  What’s  what  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone.  Panama,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1930.  256  p. 

El  Uruguay.  By  Dr.  D.  Celedonio  Nin  y  Silva.  Montevideo,  Utra  y  Curbeh), 
1929.  159  p. 

A  inconfidencia  mineira.  Papel  de  Tiradentes  na  iuconfidencia  mineira.  By 
Lucio  Jos6  dos  Santos.  Sfio  Paulo,  Escolas  Profissionaes  do  Lyceu  Cora^ao  de 
.lesus,  1927.  629  p. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Visitors. — During  the  past  month  the  division  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  the  following  callers:  His  Excellency  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos, 
Minister  of  Guatemala,  who  desired  information  about  agricultural 
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schools  in  this  country;  Miss  Marion  Howlett,  who  was  to  leave  soon 
on  a  tour  of  Latin  America  to  obtain  material  for  lectures;  and  a  group 
of  Latin  American  girls  studying  at  the  Catholic  School  of  Social 
Service  in  Washington. 

Requests. — Several  requests  for  general  information  about  conditions 
for  study  in  Latin  America  have  been  received  from  teachers  who  are 
planning  to  spend  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  there.  Material  on 
Pan  American  child  welfare  and  educational  congresses  was  sent  to  a 
correspondent  in  this  country.  Various  phases  of  education  in  the 
United  States  on  which  data  were  sent  to  Latin  Americans  included 
the  following:  Commercial  courses;  law  schools;  hospital,  domestic, 
and  industrial  hygiene;  laws  and  statutes  dealing  with  primary  and 
higher  education;  a  list  of  normal  schools  training  teachers  of  retarded 
children;  and  debating  rules,  for  one  of  the  Latin  American  universities 
at  which  the  team  from  Yale  University  will  debate  this  year. 
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BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 

Diplomatic  uklations. — The  following^  eominunication  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  of  the  United  States  gives  the  official  account  of  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay: 

On  April  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty,  convened  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Uruguay,  Don  Rufino  T.  Dominguez,  and  in  his 
presence,  the  Envoys  Extraordinay  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  Doctors  Alberto  Diez  de  Medina  and  Higinio  Arbo,  respectively,  with 
the  object  of  continuing  the  conversation  begun  on  November  thirteenth  last, 
regarding  the  instructions  which  should  Ije  furnished  the  Uruguayan  officers  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  fifth  article  of  the  resolution  drafted  by  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  and  Conciliation  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  should  proceed  to  Forts 
Vanguardia  and  Boqueron,  both  diplomats  declare  that  “with  the  purpose  of 
hastening  the  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Bolivian-Paraguayan  protocol 
signed  in  Washington  on  September  12,  1929,  the  Governments  of  both  countries 
agree;  To  accord  the  Government  of  Uruguay  sufficient  authority  in  order  that 
it  may  give  the  instructions  to  the  officers  whom  it  is  to  designate,  in  accordance 
with  article  5  of  the  resolution,  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the 
same,  those  instructions  having  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  and  text 
of  the  above-mentioned  resolution  of  September  12,  1929.”  Both  diplomats 
further  agree  that  in  view  of  the  friendly  suggestions  offered  by  the  Government  of 
Uruguay,  the  Governments  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  resolve  to  fix  the  date  of 
May  first  next  for  the  effective  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  between  both, 
designating  the  respective  Chiefs  of  Mission,  w’ith  the  request  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Uruguay  that  it  be  good  enough  to  obtain  from  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  the  agrements  for  the  appointment  of  the  jjersons  who  are  to  carry  out  the 
said  duties.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  thanks  the  Governments  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  in  the  persons  of  their  present  worthy  representatives,  in  the  name 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Doctor  Juan  Campisteguy,  and  in  his  own,  for 
the  proof  of  confidence  shown  to  Uruguay.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  also 
expresses  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  in  his  own,  their  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  Governments  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  as  well  as  to  the 
Ministers  Doctors  Higinio  Arbo  and  Alberto  Diez  de  Medina,  on  the  agreement 
concluded,  and  very  especially  desires  to  put  on  record  the  good  will  evinced  by 
both  parties  from  the  time  this  agreement  was  initiated,  as  the  intention  invariably 
inspired  by  the  sincere  desire  to  reach  friendly  solutions  was  shown  in  the 
Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  points  of  view  which  were  unfolded  during  the  debate. 

In  faith  of  which  and  for  due  record,  these  presents  are  signed  on  the  date  above 
indicated,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  .Affairs  ordering  certified  copies  thereof  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Ministers  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

Alberto  Diez  de  Medina  Higinio  Arbo  Rufino  T.  Dominguez 

True  copy. 

Theofilo  Pineyro  Chain, 

Chief  of  the  Section  of  Diplomatic  Affairs,  America. 

Accordingly,  in  May,  1930,  Senor  Rogelio  Ibarra  presented  his 
credentials  as  Minister  of  Paraguay  to  President  Siles  of  Bolivia,  and 
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Dr.  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  appointed  by  Bolivia  to  represent  his 
nation  in  Parap:uay,  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Gugf^iari. 

BRAZIL-PANAMA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Pan  American  Postal  (’onvention. — On  March  0,  1930,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaii-s  of  Me.xico  informed  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  that  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  in  Mexico 
had  deposited  in  the  Me.xican  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  the 
instrument  of  ratification  of  Brazil  of  the  Pan  American  Postal 
Gonvention  and  the  agreement  concerning  parcel  post  signed  at  the 
Second  Pan  American  Postal  Congress  at  Mexico  City  November  9, 
1926.  The  instrument  of  ratification  of  Panama  had  also  been 
deposited,  on  February  17,  1930,  by  the  Charge  d’Affaires  ad  interim 
of  the  Legation  of  Panama  at  Mexico  City.  {Treaty  Information, 
HuUetin  No.  6‘,  State  Department,  Washington,  March  31,  1930.) 

BRAZIL-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. — On  February  6,  1930,  the 
Brazilian  Minister  at  Habana  deposited  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  Cuba  the  instrument  of  ratification  of  Brazil  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Code,  signed  at  Habana  November  14,  1924,  and 
of  the  final  protocol,  signed  at  Lima  October  19,  1927.  {Treaty 
Information,  Bulletin  No.  6,  State  Department,  Washington,  March 
31,  1930.) 

CHILE-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Instruments  of  ratification  deposited. — On  February  27, 
1930,  the  Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  deposited  in  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  U^nited  States  the  instruments  of  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  Government  of  Chile  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Inter- 
American  Arbitration  and  of  the  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration, 
both  signed  at  Washington  January  5,  1929.  {Treaty  Information, 
Bulletin  No.  6,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  March  31,  1930.) 

CHILE-PERU 

Boundary  police. — On  April  29,  1930,  C’hile  and  Peru  signed  an 
agreement  governing  the  establishment  of  police  for  the  international 
boundary  line.  (News  release  from  the  C'hilean  (’onsul  (Jeneral, 
New  York,  May  5,  1930.) 

CUBA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Ratification  of  trade-mark  convention  and  protocol. — The 
Government  of  Cuba  has  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union 
the  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  General  Inter-American  Con¬ 
vention  for  Trade-Mark  and  Commercial  Protection  and  the  Protocol 
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on  the  Inter-Aiuerican  Registration  of  Trade-Marks,  signed  at  the 
Pan  American  Trade-Mark  Conference  held  at  Washington  in 
February,  1929.  Although  the  Government  of  Guatemala  has 
ratified  and  deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Convention, 
Cuba  is  the  first  country  to  ratify  the  Protocol. 

GUATEMALA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  on  the  Pan  American  Union. — On  April  30,  1930, 
the  Minister  of  Guatemala  at  Washington  deposited  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  his  nation  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Pan  American  Union,  signed  at  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  which  met  at  Habana  in  1928. 

In  addition  to  Guatemala,  the  ratifications  of  the  Governments  of 
Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  and  Panama  have  been 
deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  convention  has  also 
been  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  but  the  instrument  of 
ratification  has  not  yet  been  deposited. 

The  convention  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  all  the  American 
Republics. 

HAITI-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  on  Private  International  Law. — On  February  6, 
1930,  Haiti  deposited  in  the  Pan  American  Union  the  instrument  of 
ratification  of  the  Convention  on  Private  International  Law',  signed 
at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Habana 
February  20,  1928. 

NICARAGUA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Instruments  of  ratification  deposited. — The  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  deposited  with  the  Pan  .iVmerican  Union  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  of  the  Conventions  on  Private  International  Law, 
the  Status  of  Aliens,  Consular  Agents,  Asylum,  and  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States  in  the  event  of  Cml  Strife,  all  signed  at  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States.  The  ratification  of 
these  conventions  by  Nicaragua  was  announced  in  the  Bulletin  for 
March. 


LEGISLATION 

COLOMBIA 

National  committee  on  calendar  reform. — In  response  to  an 
invitation  from  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Government  of  Colom¬ 
bia  appointed  by  a  decree  dated  March  31,  1930,  a  national  committee 
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to  study  the  subject  of  calendar  simplification.  The  members  of  the 
committee  are  the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  Senor  Julio 
Caro;  the  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bogota, 
Senor  Benjamin  Moreno;  a  delegate  appointed  by  the  Church;  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  Agricidturists;  the  director  of  the  Labor 
Association;  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Treasury,  Industry,  National 
Education  and  Piddic  Works.  It  will  he  recalled  that  at  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Habana  in 
February,  1928,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that  each 
of  the  American  States  appoint  a  national  committee  to  study  the 
question  of  calendar  simplification  and  make  the  necessary  prepa¬ 
ration  for  participation  in  an  international  conference  on  the  subject. 
(Revista  del  Banco  de  la  Repuhlica,  Bogota,  April,  1930.) 

Naturalization  of  aliens. — The  decree  of  October  18,  1890, 
dealing  with  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  has  been  modified  by  an 
Executive  decree  dated  March  25,  1930,  according  to  which  all  aliens 
seeking  Colombian  citizenship  must  present  proof  of  domicile  in  the 
Republic,  and  in  addition  the  following  documents:  Birth  certificate; 
passport;  declarations  by  five  trustworthy  persons,  three  of  whom 
must  be  native  Colombians,  that  the  applicant  is  a  desirable  character; 
and  proof  of  his  civil  state  without  which,  although  naturalization 
papers  may  be  granted  the  applicant,  his  wife  and  children  will  not 
be  included.  Exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
rendered  important  services  to  the  nation  through  exceptional  ability, 
the  introduction  of  valuable  industries,  notable  achievements  in  agri¬ 
culture,  or  similar  accomplishments;  in  such  circumstances  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers  may  be  granted  even  though  all  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  law  are  not  fulfilled.  (El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  March  27,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

National  Committee  on  the  Simplification  of  the  Calen¬ 
dar. — Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  a  Mexican  National  Committee  on  the  Simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  Calendar  has  been  appointed,  its  membership  to  be  as 
follows:  Sr.  Jos6  Vdzquez  Shiaffino,  chairman;  Sr.  Valentin  Gama, 
Sr.  Manuel  E.  Izaguirre  and  Srita.  Soledad  Amaya  S.,  vice  chairmen; 
Sr.  Francisco  S.  Trejo,  secretary  general;  and  Senores  Sim6n  Anduaga, 
Manuel  J.  Trascierra,  Ignacio  Urquijo,  Guillermo  Obreg6n,  Ricardo 
Estrada  Bei^,  J.  A.  Lilliehook,  Ram6n  G.  Escajadillo,  Gabriel  M. 
Oropeza,  Ricardo  Monges  L6pez,  Alberto  J.  Pauling,  Edmundo 
Cardinault,  Joaquin  Gallo,  Norberto  Dominguez,  Alberto  Masca- 
reftas,  Luis  Ramirez  de  Alba,  Jos6  V.  Chavez,  Fernando  Ramirez  de 
Aguilar  and  J.  J.^Allard. 
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PERU 

Petkoleum  monopoly. — By  virtue  of  a  law  passed  by  Congrress 
on  February  22,  1930,  tbe  President  was  autborized  to  establish  a 
(lovernment  monopoly  on  the  sale  of  petroleum,  its  derivatives  and 
substitutes,  such  action  to  be  taken  whenever  the  President  shall  see 
fit.  The  law  specifies  that  at  no  time  shall  the  price  of  these  products 
exceed  that  for  which  they  sold  on  December  1,  1929,  unless  the  price 
of  crude  petroleum  should  he  higher,  in  which  case  the  price  of  the 
former  shall  be  increased  proportionally.  (BnleHti  de  la  Siiperitden- 
deaeia  General  de  Adaanax,  Lima,  March,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Workers’  housing  bank. — New  regulations  for  the  operation  of 
the  Labor  Bank  were  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
March  22,  1930,  to  supersede  those  of  June  30,  1928.  In  accordance 
with  the  new’  decree  the  Labor  Bank  w’ill  operate  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  and  Stock-Raising  Bank,  but  w’ith  separate  capital. 
A  board  of  three  members  will  have  charge  of  all  the  bank’s  business, 
its  main  purpose  being  to  enable  workers  to  acquire  their  own  homes. 
First-mortgage  loans  w’ill  he  made  on  city  property,  the  amount  of 
each  loan  to  be  not  less  than  500  nor  more  than  15,000  bolivars  in 
('aracas  and  similarly  proportionate  to  property  values  in  other 
places.  Ijoans  w’ill  bear  5  per  cent  interest  and  have  an  annual  amor¬ 
tization  of  3  per  cent.  The  bank  w’ill  also  erect  or  buy  houses  to 
be  sold  on  easy  terms  to  workers.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas,  March 
25,  1930.) 


AGRICULTURE 

BOLIVIA 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Colonization. — On  April  20, 
1930,  the  President  decreed  that,  until  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Colonization  should  be  appointed,  the  latter  department  should 
function  under  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  the  portfolio  of  Agriculture 
be  given  temporarily  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Senor 
Emilio  Villanueva.  The  new  department  w’ill  concentrate  all  its 
attention  at  first  on  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  making  exhaustive 
studies  of  methods  and  systems  current  in  other  countries.  {El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  April  23,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Maruhype  experimental  station. — In  order  to  provide  facilities 
for  its  cattle  raisers  and  farmers,  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo  has 
installed  an  experimental  station  on  Victoria  Island,  where  the 
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picturesque  capital  of  the  State  is  located.  A  laboratory  and  a  free 
vaccination  service  for  stock  is  maintained  at  this  farm,  and  in  order 
to  improve  the  stock  purebred  cattle  have  been  imported  to  be  sold 
to  farmers  on  favorable  terms.  The  e.xperimental  station  also  has  a 
large  poultry  farm  and  extensive  orchards  and  gardens.  (Release, 
SernQOs  Kconomicos e  Commercmes  do  Ministeriodas  Relagden  Exteriorea. 
CXVH.) 

COSTA  RICA 

.Vgricultural  exposition. — In  Ayala  Field  at  Cartago  the  first 
(’osta  Rican  Agricultural  Exposition  was  held  from  March  29-31, 
1930.  Visitors  included  President  (lonzalez  Viquez  and  other  officials 
of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  Senor  Luis  Felipe  Clement,  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Departments  of  Promotion,  Agriculture,  Industry,  Social 
Welfare  and  Public  Health  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  A.  Morales,  Sub¬ 
secretary  of  State  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama, 
and  Capt.  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Ecuador  to  Panama.  The 
horses,  cattle,  and  poultry  shown  were  indicative  of  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  agriculture  in  Costa  Rica  at  the  present  time.  During 
the  exposition  special  lectures  were  given  on  the  proper  manner  of 
presenting  animals  at  such  shows.  A  second  exposition  is  planned  for 
the  first  week  in  February,  1931.  {Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose, 
March  28,  29,  April  1  and  8,  1930.) 

Four-T  Club. — An  agricultural  club  has  been  formed  in  San  Pedro 
de  Montes  de  Oca  by  35  pupils  of  the  V  and  VI  grades.  Members 
have  pledged  themselves  to  respect  the  property  of  others,  always 
speak  the  truth,  and  work  cheerfully,  living  up  to  their  ideals  of 
honesty  and  activity;  to  till  the  soil,  and  keep  some  livestock — hens, 
ducks,  pigeons,  hares,  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  or  goats.  They  will  try  to 
have  animals  of  good  stock  and  promise  to  care  for  them  well;  they 
plan  to  raise  not  only  vegetables  and  grain,  but  flowers,  fruits,  sugar¬ 
cane,  and  forage.  All  difficulties  arising  will  be  discussed  with  the 
boys’  teachers.  The  club,  which  is  similar  to  the  Four-H  Clubs  in 
the  United  States,  has  for  its  emblem  a  four-leaved  clover  with  a  T  in 
each  leaf  standing  for  tiempo,  trabajo,  talento,  tierra  (time,  toil,  talent, 
land).  {Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  April  13,  1930.) 

HAITI 

Private  irrigation  experiment. — A  planter  occupying  120 
carreaux  (carreau  equals  3.1935  acres)  near  Saint  Marc  has  irrigated 
his  property  from  the  Artibonite  River  and  planted  the  land  with  corn. 
Instead  of  hiring  laborers  to  work  the  land  for  him,  he  has  made 
arrangements  w'hereby  farmers  may  cultivate  portions  of  this  area  in 
return  for  a  percentage  of  the  crop.  According  to  present  indications 
several  hundred  tons  of  corn  will  be  produced  by  September  on  land 
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that  had  hitherto  proved  too  dry  for  continual  production.  There  are 
many  localities  in  Haiti  offering  equal  opportunities  for  development; 
it  is  hoped  that  this  experiment  in  small-scale  irrigation,  financed  and 
operated  entirely  by  a  private  individual,  will  prove  it  feasible  for  the 
small  landowner  with  limited  funds  to  reclaim  many  arid  portions  of 
the  country  without  catling  upon  the  importation  of  large  amounts 
of  foreign  capital.  {Monthly  Ihilletin,  Financial  Adviser-General 
Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  March,  1930.) 

Coffee  exports. — See  p.  732. 

NICARAGUA 

Reopening  of  agriciltchal  centers. — On  April  1,  1930,  the 
three  agricultural  centers  of  the  Republic,  the  School  of  Agriculture 
at  Chinandega  and  the  experimental  stations  at  Managua  and  Masa- 
tepe,  were  reopened,  after  having  undergone  complete  reorganization. 
In  both  stations  preference  will  be  given  to  experiments  with  cereals 
and  similarly  useful  plants,  especially  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans, 
millet,  and  vines  and  grafting.  (/tV  Comercxo,  Managua,  March 
30,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Purchase  of  wheat  surplus. — By  virtue  of  a  law  pas.sed  by 
C’ongress  on  February  5  and  promulgated  February  7,  1930,  later 
regulated  and  amended  by  decrees  of  February  21  and  March  21, 
1930,  respectively,  the  National  Administrative  Council  was  author¬ 
ized  to  purchase  surplus  wheat  stocks  directly  from  the  farmers  for 
exportation  or  for  sale  to  mills  within  the  Republic.  The  plan  for 
the  execution  ol  the  law,  which  will  remain  in  force  until  duly  1,  1934, 
is  as  follows; 

The  operations  involved  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  f^rain  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  official  seed  commission.  Farmers  wishing  to  sell  wheat  must  place  an 
application  l)efore  this  commission  directly,  or  through  either  the  administrative 
eoiincil  of  their  Department  or  the  resiiectivc  auxiliary  council.  Applications 
will  Ijc  considered  by  the  commission  in  order  of  their  presentation,  and,  if  accepted, 
payment  will  lie  made  directly  to  the  producer  through  the  nearest  branch  office 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

The  price  of  wheat  for  the  year  1929-30  has  been  set  at  5  |)esos  per  hundred 
kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds),  including  the  sack,  on  the  basis  of  78 
kilograms  net  weight  per  kiloliter  (kiloliter  equals  908  quarts). 

During  the  following  years  the  price  of  the  grain  will  be  set  by  Congress  upon 
recommendation  of  a  special  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  National  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Council.  The  commission  will  be  composed  of  the  Director  of  the 
Phytotechny  Institute  and  La  Estanzuela  National  Nursery,  the  Director  of 
.Agronomy,  the  respective  chiefs  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Promotion  and 
Assistance,  the  Laboratory  Division  and  the  Section  of  Economics  and  Agrarian 
Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agronomy,  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Agronomy, 
the  professors  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Economics  of  the  School  of  Agronomy, 
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a  specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  and  Industrial  Credit  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  the  assessor  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Insurance  of  the  State  Insurance 
Bank,  and  the  assistant  manager  of  the  farm  section  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Uruguay. 

In  the  event  that  no  price  is  fixed  by  Congress  during  any  one  year,  the  trans¬ 
actions  will  be  made  at  the  price  authorized  for  the  previous  year.  If  in  selling  the 
wheat  the  Government  receives  a  price  higher  than  that  at  which  it  was  purchased, 
the  diflference  will  be  returned  to  the  farmers. 

.4n  allowance  of  up  to  0.50  of  a  peso  per  100  kilograms  will  be  given  milling 
concerns  exporting  flour,  providing  it  was  milled  from  wheat  produced  in  the 
country  and  had  cost  at  least  5  pesos  per  100  kilograms  at  a  port  or  place  t)f 
embarkation.  If  the  international  price  of  wheat  is  less  than  the  minimum 
price  fixed  by  the  law,  the  National  Administrative  Council  will  give  an  addi¬ 
tional  allowance  to  com])ensate  the  mill  for  its  loss.  Milling  concerns  availing 
themselves  of  this  subsidy  will  be  obliged  to  sell  bran  immediately  upon  demand 
to  dairymen  and  stock  raisers  at  a  price  8i)ecified  by  law. 

.\rrangoment8  have  been  made  for  the  o[)ening  of  an  account  of  1,000,000 
|)e80K  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  meet  the  exjx'nse  involved  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  the  National  Seed  Commission  has  been  voted 
an  extra  annual  appropriation  to  com|x*nsate  for  its  increased  work.  (Diario 
Oficial,  Montevideo,  February  17  and  27  and  March  31,  1930.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Grai.n  Exports. — The  total  exports  of  the  six  principal  jjrains  raised 
in  Argentina  were  somewhat  greater  in  1929  than  in  1928,  but  in  both 
years  they  were  less  than  in  1927.  Figures  showing  the  exports  tor 
the  last  lour  years  are  as  follows: 


Drains  j 

.\nnual  amounts,  in  t.ins 

192H 

1927  1 

192H 

1929 

Wheat _ _ 

2,  034,  800 

4,  225,  500 

5,  293,  700 

6,  709,  3(M) 

Linseed _ 

1,  673,  100 

1,894,600 

1,  943,  300 

1,  695,  800 

Oats _ 

510,  900 

604,  800 

299,  700 

421,  600 

Bariev . . . . 

173,  300 

297,  200 

i  227,000 

247,  500 

Rve _ 

74,  000 

136,  100 

1  173, 600 

187,  200 

Maize _ 

4,  907,  000 

1 

8,  343,  600 

j  6,  372,  200 

5,  075,  800 

(Economic  Review  of  the  Banco  de  la  Nacidn  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  January, 
1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

Cable  connection. — At  the  end  of  April,  1930,  the  All  American 
Cables  (Inc.),  opened  a  cable  agency  in  Oruro.  Since  Oruro  is  one  of 
ll.'j75«— 30— Bull.  7 - 7 
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the  most  thriving  of  Bolivian  cities  commercially,  the  services  of  this 
company  will  do  much  to  facilitate,  commercial  transactions  and  put 
business  men  there  in  closer  touch  with  world  markets.  {El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  April  22  and  24,  1930.) 

Carabuco  raised  in  status. — Carabuco,  a  free  port  on  Lake 
Titicaca,  has  been  raised  to  the  status  of  a  first-class  port  by  an 
Executive  resolution  issued  April  14,  1930.  Carabuco  is  in  the  center 
of  a  rich  mining  district,  and  besides  the  metals  shipped  through  the 
town,  agricultural  products  from  many  regions  of  the  Provinces  of 
Munecas  and  Camacho  also  pass  through  it.  A  municipal  council  of 
live  members  will  he  organized  to  manage  town  affairs.  {El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  April  22  and  24,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  1929. — Brazilian  imports  reached  a 
total  of  3,527,738  contos  de  reis  paper  in  1929,  a  decrease  of  107,252 
contos,  or  4.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1928,  according  to  statistics 
recently  issued  by  the  Office  of  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  of  Brazil.  Total  exports  in  1929  amounted  to  3,800,482 
contos  de  reis  paper  as  compared  with  3,970,273  contos  in  1928,  a 
decrease  of  109,791  contos,  or  2.7  per  cent.  The  visible  balance  of 
trade  for  1929  was  332,744  contos  de  reis  paper  as  against  a  correspond¬ 
ing  balance  of  275,283  contos  in  1928,  an  increase  of  57,401  contos,  or 
20.8  per  cent. 

The  shrinkage  in  the  values  of  imports  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
decline  in  shipments  of  textiles  to  Brazil  in  virtue  of  the  rise  of  the 
local  import  duties  on  that  merchandise,  and  the  fall  in  the  values  of 
exports  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  volume,  to  the  serious  decline  in 
coffee  prices  during  the  last  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  volume  and  value  of  imports  and 
exports  by  classes  during  the  year  1929  as  compared  with  the  year  1928: 

Im porta  hi/  clnaaea 


(Quantity  Value  in  eonlos  de  reis  pajier* 


192S 

1929  ' 

192S 

1929 

Livestock . . lieads.. 

Raw  materials . tons.. 

Manufactured  articles. do _ 

Foodstuffs _ do _ 

Total  value _ 

16,  212 
3.  012,  588 

1,  500,  435 

1,  141,  773 

11,611 

3,  234,  779 
1,  580,  304 

1,  111,  879 

7,873  ' 
764,992 
2,  141,  180 
j  780,945 

7,  656 
707,  250 
i  2,  118,  482 
694,  350 

1 

I  3,  694,  990 

3,  527,  738 
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Exports  by  classes 


! 

Quantity 

Value  in  contos  de  reis  paiier ' 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Animals  and  animal  products 

_ tons. . 

Minerals  and  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts _ tons.. 

Vegetable  i)roducts _ do _ 

Total  value _ tons.. 

171,  702 

379,  815 
1,523,531 

166,  676 

316,  003 
1,  706,  635 

1 

1  425,  164 

'  1 
58,722 

1  3,  486,  387 

352,  725 

45,  396 
3,  462,  361 

j  3,  970,  273 

j  3,860,482 

•  ('onto  (le  reis  equals  1,000  milreis.  AveraKe  exchange  rate  of  milreis  paper  in  United  States  gold:  192H, 
w.llft'i;  1920,  $0.1180. 


The  United  States  shared  in  the  1929  imports  to  the  amount  of 
l,0fi;i,100  eontos  de  reis  paper;  the  United  Kingcdom,  677,757  contos; 
Germany,  447,534  contos;  Argentina,  385,675  contos;  and  France, 
187,363  contos.  The  leading  import  articles  were:  Machinery,  appa¬ 
ratus  and  tools,  531,715  contos  de  reis  paper;  wheat,  311,207  contos; 
wheat  flour, 99,601  contos;  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 29 1,889  contos; 
automobiles,  227,242  contos;  gasoline,  147,130  contos;  patent  fuel, 
coal  and  coke,  146,059  contos;  cotton  piece  goods,  109,468  contos; 
chemical  products  and  drugs,  80,173  contos;  codfish,  78,607  contos; 
paper  and  manufactures,  73,813  contos;  cement,  62,662  contos; 
wines,  spirits,  and  liquors,  59,113  contos;  and  kerosene,  58,022  contos. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  total  export  trade  was  1,629,807 
contos  de  reis  paper;  of  France,  429,440  contos;  of  Germany,  338,122 
contos;  of  the  United  Kingdom,  251,377  contos;  and  of  Ai^entina, 
245,179  contos.  The  leading  export  articles  were:  Coffee,  2,740,073 
contos  de  reis  paper;  hides  and  skins,  168,785  contos;  raw  cotton, 
153,915  contos;  frozen  and  chilled  meats,  111,343  contos;  yerba 
iiiati^,  106,359  contos;  cacao,  104,944  contos;  oilseeds,  66,897  contos; 
tobacco,  66,271  contos;  rubber,  61,116  contos;  fruits  and  nuts,  37,467 
contos;  wool,  30,401  contos;  manganese,  28,579  contos;  timber,  26,670 
contos;  and  carnauba  wax,  24,766  contos. 

State  of  Sao  Paulo  loan. — A  new'  loan  of  $97,330,000,  con¬ 
stituting  the  Coffee  Realization  Loan  of  1930  and  represented  by 
7  per  cent  secured  sinking-fund  gold  bonds,  due  October  1,  1940, 
has  been  obtained  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
the  loan,  $35,000,000  has  been  offered  in  New'  York;  £8,000,000  in 
London;  and  £500,000  each  in  Amsterdam,  Stockholm,  and  Milan; 
£500,000  bonds  were  placed  privately  in  Zurich,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  loan,  equivalent  to  £2,807,973  ($13,665,000),  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Banco  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  the  accumulation  of  unsold  coffee  within 
the  State  the  government  of  Sao  Paulo  has  adopted  a  new  plan,  to 
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hcooine  operative  July  1,  1930,  by  which  it  undertakes  to  liquidate 
at  the  rate  of  1,650,000  bags  each  year  the  present  unsold  coffee 
estimated  at  approximately  16,500,000  bags,  and  to  place  future 
crops  on  the  market  currently.  The  proceeds  of  the  present  loan, 
which  will  be  a  direct  obligation  of  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  specifically  secured  by  pledge  of  the  accumulated  stocks 
of  coffee,  will  be  utilized  in  the  liciuidation  of  these  stocks. 

The  interest  on  the  loan  will  be  secured  by  a  first  charge  on  the 
receipts  from  a  new  tax  on  all  coffee  transported  from  any  point 
within  the  State  for  export,  to  be  levied  initially  at  the  rate  of  3 
shillings  ($0.73)  per  bag  and  thereafter  at  rates  decreasing  as  the 
outstanding  amount  of  the  loan  is  reduced. 

Ford  rubber  plantation  on  the  Tapajos. — An  official  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  recently  informed  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  William  A.  Reid,  that  the  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  rubber  area  located  in  the  wilds  of  the  Tapajos 
River,  about  150  miles  south  of  the  Amazon  port  of  Santarem,  are 
fairly  completed,  and  that  a  large  additional  quantity  of  machinery, 
railroad  and  building  equipment,  and  supplies  had  been  forwarded 
to  this  plantation  which  is  to  be  operated  by  the  Brazilian  subsidiary 
of  the  Ford  company,  the  Companhia  Ford  Industrial  do  Brasil. 
Summarizing  the  work  done  in  the  Tapajos  region  since  a  year  or 
more  ago  a  small  advance  guard  of  officials  and  laborers  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action,  this  official  states: 

A  temporary  hospital,  staff  houses,  native  camps,  sawmill,  commissary  store, 
dock,  machine  shop,  garage  for  trucks  and  tractors,  roads,  water  and  electrical 
system,  have  been  provided  or  installed.  *  ♦  *  About  2,000  acres  of  land 

have  been  cleared.  1,800  acres  planted  and  permanent  work  initiated  as  follows: 
Power  plant,  70  per  cent  completed;  sawmill,  60  per  cent  completed;  filtration 
plant,  45  per  cent  completed;  water  intake,  50  per  cent  completed. 

Permanent  construction  only  will  now  be  undertaken  and  plans  for  immediate 
execution  include  a  large  hospital,  tow  n  sites,  hotel,  schoolhouses,  church,  floating 
dock,  3  miles  of  railroad,  additional  staff  and  foremen’s  houses,  and  native 
laborers’  houses.  All  of  this  work  represents  an  outlay  of  approximately  $2,000,- 
000.  The  necessary  materials  and  staff  are  now  in  the  field,  together  with 
more  than  2,000  laborers. 

The  concession  for  the  establishment  of  the  rubber  plantation  on 
the  Tapajos  River  was  negotiated  after  a  series  of  field  studies  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  had  been  conducted  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Mis¬ 
sion  and  specialists  of  the  Ford  company.  The  signing  of  documents 
between  the  Government  and  the  company  w'as  effected  in  1927  and 
a  number  of  shares  in  the  new'  corporation,  whose  capital  is  equivalent 
to  $1,000,000  in  United  States  currency,  are  owned  by  Brazilians. 
The  object  and  plans  of  this  corporation  are  of  unusual  scope. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession  the  company  is  authorized 
to  acquire  and  exploit  2,471,000  acres  of  land,  to  erect  buildings. 
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hospitals,  schools,  factories,  create  means  of  transportation  by  river, 
land,  and  air  as  well  as  to  buy  and  sell  varieties  of  commodities  and 
cultivate  various  products  in  addition  to  rubber. 

CHILE 

Exportation  of  metals. — The  chief  metals  mined  in  Chile  are 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  exportation  of  these  minerals  for 
the  last  10  years  is  as  follows: 


Year 

Copier 

Iron 

Lead 

Zinc 

Mtirie  font 

Mtihr  lon» 

Mtlric  lom 

Mtlric  loim 

1920 . 

24,  769 

1921.. . . 

69,248  1 

8,  (MM) 

1922 _ _ 

94,  470 

289!  595 

38 

1923 _ _ 

113!  760 

673,  350 

824 

1924 . . 

92,  589  ' 

1,  049!  «6(> 

1,072 

53 

1925 . . . 

103,  278 

1,  234,  094 

6,  519 

258 

1926... . 

91,807 

1,  396,  406 

8,  516 

1,257 

1927 . . . 

92.  243 

1,  508,  286 

5,  247 

2,  361 

1928... . 

63,  912 

1,  524,  776 

2,  880 

1,253 

1929 . . . 

91,  949 

1,  668,  081 

2,  372 

123 

(Boletin  Mensual,  Banco  Central  dc  Chile,  Santiago,  February  28,  1930.) 


COLOMBIA 

Colombian  coal. — Mr.  Francis  R.  Wadleigh,  an  expert  on  fuel  and 
combustion  who  was  formerly  United  States  fuel  distributor  and  chief 
of  the  Coal  Division,  Department  of  Commerce,  has  examined  Colom¬ 
bian  coal  and  pronounced  it  of  fine  (juality.  It  does  not  clinker,  there 
is  little  ash  residue,  and  it  produces  excellent  steaming  results. 

The  Republic’s  coal  mines,  now  being  operated  on  a  gradually 
increasing  scale,  lie  on  the  westernmost  chain  of  the  Andes.  Between 
the  eastern  and  central  chains  of  these  mountains  is  the  famous  (^auca 
Valley,  a  region  where  cattle  ranches  are  numerous  and  where  agri¬ 
culture  has  long  been  the  chief  industry  of  the  people.  Through  this 
valley  the  Cauca  River  flows  northward,  bearing  stern-wheel  steamers 
and  coal  and  other  barges  up  and  down  its  course. 

In  recent  years  the  Pacific  Railway  has  been  extended  north  and 
south  from  Cali,  the  chief  city  of  western  Colombia.  From  Cali  this 
road  also  leads  to  the  port  of  Buenaventura.  Extension  of  railroad 
mileage  naturally  calls  for  larger  supplies  of  coal,  so  the  deposits  have 
been  worked  more  extensively  during  the  last  few  years.  The  output 
of  the  mines  provides  fuel  for  locomotives  and  for  various  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  increased  rail  and  river  facilities  are  enabling  this  coal  to 
find  a  wider  market  along  the  Cauca  Valley.  It  is  hoped  that  before 
long  larger  supplies  may  be  kept  on  hand  at  Buenaventura,  where 
passing  ships  may  refill  their  bunkers.  Coal  is  one  of  Colombia’s 
incipient  industries  that  promises  big  development.  (New’s  release 
from  the  Pan  American  Union.) 
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National  debt. — The  President’s  message  to  Congress  gave  the 
following  comparative  statistics  concerning  the  state  of  the  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  February,  1930: 


As  of  Sept.  30, 
IU2U 

As  of  Feb.  28, 
1930 

Amortization 
from  Sept.  30, 
1929,  to  Feb. 
28,  1930 

External  debt: 

$35.000, (KX),  5%  Speyer,  1904 . 

*16,500,000  4V2%  Speyer,  1909 _ 

$10,(K)0,000  5%  Morgan,  1914 . 

$50,0(K),000  5%%  Morgan,  1923... 
$9,000,000  5H%  Morgan,  1927 _ 

$14,  590.  500 
12,  725,  OtX) 

6,  570,  900 
33,  372,  800 

7,  200,  000 

$14,  474,  500 
12,  476,  (KK) 

6,  181,  500 
31,  222,  100 

7,  200,  0(K) 

$116,000 
249,  (HK) 
389,  400 
2,  150,  700 

Total _ _ _ 

74,  459,  200 

71,  554,  100 

2,  905,  ItX) 

Internal  debt: 

Internal  Debt,  5%,  1905 _ 

Addition  to  same,  5%,  1917 _ 

8,  014,  200 
1,  .500,  IKK) 

7,  964,  200 
1,  000,  000 

50,  000 
500,  000 

Total _ 

9,  514,  200 

8,  964,  200 

550,  000 

Grand  total _ 

'  83,  973,  400 

80,518,300 

1 

3,  455,  UK) 

(ilaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  April  9,  1930.) 


Foreign  trade  and  port  movement. — According  to  data  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  published  in  the  President’s 
message  to  Congress,  the  imports  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1929  amounted 
to  $216,017,228,  an  increase  of  more  than  $3,200,000  over  those  of  1928, 
when  the  value  of  imports  totaled  $212,816,812.  Exports  for  1929 
amounted  to  $270,539,886  as  against  $278,069,689  of  the  year  before,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  $8,500,000,  due  to  the  low  price  of  sugar. 

Maritime  vessels  entering  and  leaving  Cuban  ports  numbered  12,845 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  48,456,809  tons  and  carrying  freight  amounting 
to  10,504,524,606  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds).  Aerial 
traffic  included  2,824  airships  of  17,340  gross  tonnage.  Air  service 
has  increased  notably  in  the  past  year,  the  number  of  planes  having 
increased  by  1,465,  or  more  than  double  that  of  1928.  Coastwise 
trade  involved  9,344  vessels  entering  the  different  ports  of  the  Republic 
with  484,675,256  kilograms  of  cargo,  and  9,403  boats  sailing  with  455,- 
446,186  kilograms  of  freight.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  April  9,  1930.) 

Air  service. — Air  service  between  Cuba  and  Mexico  has  recently 
been  established  with  two  schedules,  one  between  Habana  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  other  between  Habana  and  Yucatan.  At  the  same  time  air 
mail  service  between  Cuba  and  New  York,  requiring  only  16  hours 
for  transit  between  the  two  cities,  was  opened.  This  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  which  will  strengthen  the  intimate  relations  already  existing 
between  the  city  of  New  York  and  Cuba.  {Noticias  de  Cuba,  Wash¬ 
ington,  April  30,  1930.) 
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Customs  receipts. — The  total  customs  receipts  from  imports  were 
$40,918,938,  an  increase  of  $2,197,065  over  those  of  1928,  when  they 
amounted  to  $38,721,873.  Of  this  amount,  $30,935,784  were  col¬ 
lected  in  Habana,  an  increase  of  $2,147,476  over  the  receipts  of  1928, 
which  totaled  $28,788,308.  The  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930 
for  Habana  were  $8,753,694.  {Cuba  Imporiadora  e  Industrial, 
Habana,  April,  1930;  Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  April  9,  1930.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Export  trade  during  1929.— The  following  report  from  the 
Dominican  Customs  Receivership  shows  the  exports  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  calendar  year  1929: 


f 

Unit 

Quantity 

.VniiiKiIs; 

Cattle . . 

Number..  1 

1,970 

.All  other _ _ 

...do _ 1 

5,  262 

Beans  and  seeds:  j 

Beans. _ _ 1 

Kilo _ 1 

820,  597 

•All  other . . . 

...do _ 1 

359,  832 

Beeswax _ v 

...do _ 1 

139, 139 

Bran _ 1 

_ do . 1 

178,  898 

Cacao,  crude. _ _ _ 1 

...do _ 

21,  322,  182 

Coconuts  and  copra _ ' 

_ do _ 

5,  781  . 

Coffee _ 1 

...do _ 

5,  507,  748 

Corn _ _ _ _ ■ 

_ do _ 

12,  100,  828 

Dividivi _ i 

...do _ 

491,  315 

Dves _ ' 

...do . 

2,  310 

Fibers,  vegetable:  ! 

Cotton,  raw _ ; 

...do _ 

16,  108 

Vegetable  wool . . . . | 

...do _ 

37,  684 

All  other . . . . —  j 

_ do _ 

21,  486 

Fruits,  fresh . . . 

...do _ 

430,  956 

Hides  and  skins: 

Goatskins _ 

_ do _ 

213,  498 

Hides  of  cattle. _ 

...do _ 

847,  895 

Sole  leather _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

20,  834 

Honev _ 

l...do _ 

1,089,  135 

Malanga  (vautias) _ 

...do _ 

714,  812 

Matches _ 

_ do _ 1 

19 

Molasses _ 

_ do _ 

100,  616,  676 

Plantains _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

3,  861,  616 

Pitch  and  resins _ 

_ do _ 

19,  701 

Shells  and  bark _  _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

179,  500 

Sugar: 

Raw . . 

...do _ 

322,  088,  222 

Rehned _ 

_ do _ 

i  486,  405 

Sugar  cane _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do . 

(242,  040,  394 

Tobacco  and  manufactures: 

Leaf  tobacco.. _ _ 

...do . 

i  16,464,216 

Cigars _ 

Hundreds 

5,  000 

Cigarettes _ _ _ 

...do . 

338,  378 

Turtle  shell _ 

Kilo _ 

607 

Wheels  for  casters _ 

...do _ 

143,  663 

Woods: 

Logwood  and  other  dvewoods _ 

_ do _ 

277,  771 

Lignum  vitae _ 

...do _ 

4,  713,  051 

Bastard  lignum- vita- _ 

_ do . 

1,  846,  650 

Mahogany _ 

_ do _ 

1,  072,  078 

Railroad  ties _ 

_ do _ 

4,  170,  947 

Viilue 


$42,  327 
16,  144 

104,  186 
37,  193 
84,  118 
6,  699 
3,  870,  084 
263 

2,  444,  238 
437,  191 
11,067 


4,  808 
10,  114 

2,  529 

9,  224 

162,  373 
268,  358 

16,  386 
123,  043 

17,  527 

9 

688,  640 
127,011 

10,  207 
4,  861 

12,  258,  831 
32,  654 
931,  203 

1,  381,  482 
22,  802 
56,  583 
4,  968 
7,  929 

3,  033 
104,  105 

41,  831 
37,  700 
40,  524 
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Unit 

1 

Quantity  ' 

Value 

Wood.s — -Continued. 

Posts  and  other  worked  woods _ 

Kilo _ 

205,  716 

$1,  774 

.All  other _ 

...do . 

1,  161,  917 

14,  743 

.Animal  products . . . . 

...do _ 

721,  739 

2,  542 

Manufactured  products _ _ 

_ do _ 

36.  853  1 

18,  417 

Mineral  products . . . 

_ do . 

77 

20 

Vegetable  products _ _ _ 

...do _ 

171,  381 

2,  543 

Reexports _ 

...do _ 

4,  563.  123 

273,  730 

Total _ _ _ 

_ 23, 

1 

736,  497 

ECUADOR 


Export  trade  during  1929. — The  exports  of  Ecuador  during  the 
year  1929  amounted  to  86,036,822  sucres  as  compared  to  98,379,028 
sucres  in  1928  according  to  the  Director  General  of  Statistics,  Dr. 
C^ar  Cueva  Aguirre,  who  in  an  interesting  article  published  in  El 
Comercio  of  Quito  for  April  27,  1930,  explains  the  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  the  Ecuadorean  export  trade  during  the  past  year.  In 
comparing  the  value  of  the  1928  and  1929  export  Dr.  Cueva  Aguirre 
deducts  from  the  total  1928  exports  4,924,848  sucres,  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  gold  shipped  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  as 
deposits  and  for  coinage,  thus  placing  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  exports  during  these  two  years  at  7,417,358  sucres.  The  decline 
in  the  production  of  Ecuador’s  leading  export  article,  cacao,  w'hich  was 
reduced  by  4,752,598  kilos  valued  at  8,396,763  sucres,  together  with 
the  drop  of  coffee  and  tagua  (vegetable  ivory)  prices  throughout  the 
world  and  the  fact  that  the  European  markets,  which  take  about 
93  per  cent  of  Ecuadorean  exports  of  cattle  hides  were  overstocked 
with  this  commodity  last  year,  are  the  main  reasons  stated  for  the 
decline  in  Ecuador’s  export  trade  during  1929.  The  value  of  the 
export  trade  of  Ecuador  by  principal  commodities  was  as  follows; 


i 

1 

1928  j 

1929 

Cacao _ 

Petroleum _ _ _ 

Coffee _ _ 

“Panama”  hats  ' _ 

Tagua  (vegetable  ivorv) . 

Rice _ I _ _ 

Cattle _ 

Wool _ 

Sugar _ _ _ 

Cattle  hides _ 

All  others _ 

1 

. —  i 

. . 

Sucres  j 

29,  653,  059 
11,  634,  655 
17,  275,  208 
4,  507,  806 
6,  279,  981 

2,  812,  025 
i  1,  573,  031 

587,  357 
335,957 

1,  890,  735 

1  21,  829,  214 

Sucres 

21,  256,  296 
15,  142,  562 
11,671,576 
6,  788,  455 
6,  076,  270 
4,  255,  794 
2,  058,  135 
909,  495 
774,  667 
718,  385 

1  16,  385,  187 

Total _ 

1  98,  379,  028 

1 

86,  036,  822 

'  The  soK^lled  “  Panama"  hats  are  made  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Manabi,  Ecuador.  Their  name  comes 
from  the  fact  that  Panama  was  formerly  the  most  important  market  for  their  sale. 
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EL  SALVADOR 

Receipts  and  expenditures.^ — The  iiHtional  revenues  of  El 
Salvador  reached  the  unprecedented  total  of  26,147,159  colones 
during  the  year  1929.  Expenditures  by  the  various  Government 
departments  were  27,219,238  colones.  A  comparison  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  during  1929  with  those  of  1928  is  as  follows: 


Tolal, 

Total,  1928 

lncrea.se  in  Decrease 

1929  in  1929 

Receipts: 

Colonet 

Colontt 

Colonti  Colonet 

Imports _ 

12,  977,  844 

13,  185,  046 

. . '  207,  201 

Exports . . 

3,  163,  180 

2,  839,  084 

324,096  . . 

Liquors _ 

4,  525,  002 

4,  670,  109 

.  145,  108 

Staiii|K‘d  pa|a‘r  uiid  stamps _ 

903,  901 

834,  700 

69,  201  . 

Direct  taxes _ 

1,  459,  189 

1,  109,  866 

349,  323 _ 

Misc‘ellaiieous  revenues _ 

1,  965,  101 

1,  770,  590 

194,  511 . 

Services _ _ 

1,  134,  174 

1,  111,052 

23,  1211 _ 

National  projiertv _ 

18,  768 

25,  842 

. . 1  7,074 

Total . . . 

26,  147,  159;25,  546,  290 

960,  252  359,  383 

Net  increase  in  1929 _ 

600,  869| _ 

600,  869 . 

Exiienditures: 

National  Assemblv _ _ 

28,  210 

144,  635 

. .  16,425 

President _ _ _ _ _ 

149,  498 

159,  450 

_  9, 953 

Miiiistrv  of  the  Interior _ 

2,  819,  941 

2,  838,  250 

_  18, 309 

Ministrv  of  Promotion _ 

2,  641,  822 

2,  706,  438 

. .  64,616 

Miiiistrv  of  Agriculture _ 

112,  803 

126,  310 

. .  13,  506 

Ministrv  of  Labor _ 

8,  309 

1,  455 

6,  853 _ 

Ministrv  of  Public  Instruction. 

2,  380,  815 

2,  030,  312 

350,  503 . . 

Ministrv  of  Foreign  Relations. 

750,  568 

751,  158 

_ _  591 

Ministrv  of  Justice _ 

1,  077,  81S 

1,  090,  512 

_ '  12,  693 

Ministrv  of  Social  Welfare _ 

727,  26C 

877,  175 

. . .  149,913 

Ministrv  of  Public  Health _ 

301,  265 

103,  327 

197,938... . 

Ministrv  of  the  Treasurv _ 

1,  757,  668 

1,  485,  102 

i  272,555.. . 

Ministrv  of  Public  Credit _ 

8,  726,  042 

8,  176,  47^ 

549,  569 _ 

Ministrv  of  Industrv  and 

! 

Commerce _ 

39,  591 

39,  245,  347 _ 

Ministrv  of  War,  Marine  and 

I 

5,  071,  39( 

4,  423,  646  647,  744 _ 

j  526, 247 

41.3.766;  112.481 _ 

t 

Total . . 

27,  219,  238  2.5,  367,  254  2,  137,  990  286,  IK16 

1.851.9841 _ 

1 

1 

j  1,  851,  984  . . 

(Diariu  Oficial,  Sail  Salvador,  February  27,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

New  railway. — On  March  30,  1930,  a  new  railway  line  was  opened 
to  traffic.  The  city  of  Quezaltenango,  thereby  linked  with  the 
town  of  San  Felipe  in  the  Department  of  Retalhuleu,  is  thus  in  direct 
and  rapid  communication  not  only  with  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
but  also  with  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaports.  The  new  railway, 
which  is  electric,  is  approximately  33  miles  long.  {Boletln  de  la 
Oficina  de  Iiifonnacion  y  Propaganda,  del  Minislerio  de  Relac tones 
Exterlores,  Guatemala,  March  31,  1930.) 
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HAITI 

Coffee  exports. — A  total  of  4,019,000  kilograms  (kilogram 
equals  2.2  pounds)  of  ootfee,  valued  at  5,386,000  gourdes,  was  exported 
from  Haiti  during  March,  1930.  Although  this  represented  a  33.6 
per  cent  increase  over  the  quantity  exported  in  March,  1929  (3,008,000 
kilograms),  the  value  showed  a  decline  of  1,607,000  gourdes,  or  23 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Total  exports  of 
coffee  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (October  to  March) 
were  23,063,000  kilograms,  a  gain  of  798,000  kilograms,  or  3.6  per 
cent,  valued  at  35,841,000  gourdes,  a  loss  in  value  of  14,240,000 
gourdes,  or  over  28  per  cent.  Coffee  exports  by  months  for  the  half- 
year  period  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows; 


•Month  1U2U-3U  lU2S-2»  1U27-2N 

:  Kilogramt  \  Oourdri  Kilograms  '  Qourdet  Kilograma  Qourdtf 

Oftot«er . I  2.3fi0.32«  I  4.407,.M1  3,222,42.’i  7,-WM.(«7  2.N;«i.61()  6.12»,7«4 

Xovenit)er . j  ;i,  »63  |  8,«W,00H  4,0M,.'>76  8,«20,67.S  4. 447,  SOI  tf.  367, 885 

Dffeiulier . ]  4.440.306  j  7,376,063  .3,870,767  8.153,:t:34  6,684,746  13,^920 

January . i  4, 155, 811  '  6,187,204  4,396,183  9,899,151  4,;196.  183  9,899,151 

February . ;  4,.’)61,204  ■  5,792,736  3,674,ia5  8,709,.'>99  6,111,669  13,259.171 

.March . |  4,019,240  5,38.5,796  3,006,420  6,993,376  5,264,341  12,233,287 


Total . j  23, 065, 853  35, 844,  326  :  22,  265, 476  .  50, 080, 992  29,760,8.50  64,237,208 


{Monthly  Bulletin,  Financial  Advioer-General  Receiver,  Port  an  Prince,  March, 
1930;  Bulletin  Mensuel  d’ Exportation,  Port  au  Prince,  April,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

National  Railway  and  dock  .at  Puerto  Cortes. — On  March  18 
the  President  of  the  Republic  signed  Decree  No.  139,  passed  by  the 
Congress  the  previous  day,  providing  for  the  collection  of  certain 
taxes  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  National  Railway  and  the 
dock  at  Puerto  ('ortes.  The  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  collected  on 
consular  invoices  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  6  of  May  21,  1923, 
is  increased  to  5  per  cent,  the  additional  2  per  cent  to  be  devoted 
e.xclusively  to  the  above-mentioned  purchases.  Half  of  the  annual 
balance  from  consular  revenues  and  any  budget  surplus,  except  reve¬ 
nues  earmarked  for  special  purposes,  will  also  be  added  to  the  rail¬ 
way  and  dock  funds.  These  will  be  deposited  in  a  New  York  bank 
to  the  order  of  the  Government  of  Honduras,  until  due  measures  are 
taken  for  their  expenditure.  {La  Gaceta,  Tegucigalpa,  April  10, 1930.) 

MEXICO 

National  highway  and  tourist  travel  congresses. — The 
Third  National  Highway  Congress  and  the  First  National  Tourist 
Travel  (^ongress  were  held  simultaneously  in  Mexico  City  from 
April  22  to  26,  1930,  with  delegates  from  all  the  Federal  States  and 
Territories  and  several  other  Pan  American  Republics.  On  April 
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20  an  extensive  exhii)ition  of  automobiles  and  highway  construction 
machinery  was  opened  in  the  Stadium  and  two  days  later,  on  April 
22,  the  sessions  of  the  Highway  Congress  and  the  Congress  of  Tourist 
Travel  were  formally  inaugurated  in  the  National  Theater  by  the 
Secretary  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  acting  on  behalf 
of  President  Ortiz  Rubio.  Among  other  subjects  considered  in  the 
Highway  Congress  were  the  economic  function  of  the  highway,  the 
distribution  of  funds  lor  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  national 
highways,  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in 
highway  construction,  bases  for  the  organization  of  highway  construc¬ 
tion  work,  uniform  methods  for  marking  highways,  coordination  of 
highway  and  other  systems  of  transportation,  and  inexpensive 
resurfacing  materials.  Both  congresses  were  brought  to  a  close  on 
April  26,  1930. 

In  the  closing  session  of  the  Highway  Congress  a  permanent  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  and  various  resolutions  adopted.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  composed  in  part  of  the  following:  Two  representatives 
each  from  the  National  Highway  Commission,  the  Treasury  Depart-  | 
ment,  and  the  War  Department;  one  each  from  the  Federation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Bureaus  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  the 
Rotary  Club,  engineers’  and  architects’  associations;  and  six  others 
appointed  to  represent  various  sections  of  the  RepubUc.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  providing  for  the  selection  of  a  route  lor  a  highway  from 
Oaxaca  to  Merida  through  the  States  of  Tabasco  and  Campeche,  the  j 
construction  of  a  highway  from  Sonoro  to  Lower  California,  and 
recommending  that  the  National  Highway  Commission  include  the  ' 
construction  of  a  highway  from  Iguala  to  Coyuca  de  Catalan  (Guer¬ 
rero)  in  its  program  for  the  present  year.  Resolutions  on  the 
payment  of  fixed  fees  for  the  use  of  privately  constructed  highways,  ; 
the  adoption  ot  a  uniform  system  of  signals  for  automobile  drivers  f 
and  other  safety  measures,  and  recommendations  for  the  construe-  f 
tion  of  various  highways  were  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  per¬ 
manent  commission  of  the  congi’ess.  (El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  1 
April  15,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  27,  1930.)  \ 

NICARAGUA  ; 

The  Mortgage  Bank  of  Nicaragua. — The  opening  of  the  Mort¬ 
gage  Bank  of  Nicaragua  has  been  announced  for  June,  1930.  The 
bank  w’as  created  to  facilitate  agricultural  loans,  according  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  charter,  sent  in  April  to  Congress  for  approval.  The  ^ 
bank  wdll  grant  long-term  loans  guaranteed  by  real-estate  mortgages; 
the  loans  are  to  run  for  periods  of  not  more  than  30  years  nor  less  than 
three,  and  be  repaid  in  annual  installments  that  include  interest  and  • 
amortization  payments. 

The  bank  is  to  function  for  82  years  from  the  time  of  its  establish¬ 
ment  ;  its  headquarters  must  be  in  Managua,  but  the  board  of  directors 
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may  establish  branches  or  agencies  in  other  cities  as  circumstances 
warrant.  Property  owned  by  the  bank  and  notes  or  other  paper 
issued  by  it  are  exempt  from  all  taxation.  Bonds  guaranteed  by 
bank  capital  and  reserve  funds  and  by  mortgages  in  its  name  may  be 
issued  by  the  bank;  such  bonds  may  be  sold  at  home  or  abroad  and 
the  proceeds  put  into  new  loans.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  April  25, 
1930.) 

PANAMA 

Railway  equipment. — The  Government  has  ordered  SI  13,342 
worth  of  new  rolling  stock  for  the  Chiriqui  National  Railroad.  The 
purchase  comprises  3  motor  coaches  with  a  capacity  of  40  passengers 
apiece,  to  be  used  as  transports,  4  passenger  cars  each  seating  75, 
and  1  locomotive.  The  new  equipment  will  enable  the  railway  to 
accommodate  125  first-class  passengers  and  225  second  class,  and  to 
make  the  round  trip  from  David  to  Puerto  Armuelles  in  one  hour  and 
a  half.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  April  4,  1930.) 

Government  positions. — To  clarify  a  provision  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Chief  Executive  issued  a  resolution  on  April  7,  1930,  stating 
that  only  citizens  of  the  Republic  may  hold  remunerative  public  posi¬ 
tions  in  Panama.  Exception  will  be  made,  however,  of  such  positions 
requiring  technical  knowledge  or  training  which  no  citizen  of  Panama 
has  had.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Panama,  April  15,  1930.) 

Exports  from  Colon. — The  leading  articles  exported  from  Colon 
and  their  value  are  given  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from 
Government  records: 


Article  j 

Quantity  .  | 

V’alue 

Bananas _ 

3,286,734  bunches _  _ 

$2,  779,  1 10 
299,  485 

1,  833 
50,  750 

427 

2,  454 
6,  354 

417 

30 

22,  969 
133 

Coconuts _ 

Copra _  _ 

15,256,800  nuts . . . 

Chicle _ 

292,600'  pounds _  _ 

fijecac _ 

Balata  rubber _ 

Black  rubber _ _ 

301  pounds _ 

Tortoise  shell _ 

4,716  pounds _ 

Turtle  shields _ 

152  pounds _  _ 

Total _ 

i  3,  163,  962 

i 

(The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  April  14,  1930.) 


PARAGUAY 

National  revenue. — The  total  customs  revenue  collected  at 
Paraguayan  ports  of  entry  during  1929  amounted  to  1,036,675  pesos 
gold  and  113,819,385  pesos  paper.  Revenue  from  the  postal  and 
telegraph  services  reached  a  total  of  2,398  pesos  gold  and  10,416,097 
pesos  paper,  figures  which  show  an  important  increase  over  the 
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proceeds  from  these  services  during:  the  year  previous.  A  comparison 
of  the  postal  and  telegrraph  revenue  of  1928  with  the  four  preceding: 
years  is  as  follows; 


Postal  revenue 

Telegraph  revenue 

Pesos,  Rold 

Pesos,  paiwr 

Pesos,  gold 

Pesos,  pajier 

1925  . . . - . ; 

1926  . . . . 

1927  . . .  3.  149 

1928  . . . .  4,165 

1929  . . . .  2,398 

2,  812,  108 
'  3.  151,  809 
4,  232,  438 

4,  552,  683 

5,  298,  209 

70 

i  1 

3,  128,  401 
3,  249,  8.30 

3,  910,  804 

4,  340,  300 
5,117,888 

1 

(Hevisla  del  Comercio,  .\siineion,  March  16,  1930.) 


Public  debt. — According:  to  fig:ures  published  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  C’hamher  of  Commerce,  the  foreign  debt  of  Paraguay  as 
of  December  31,  1929  was  4,219,388  pesos  gold.  The  internal  debt 
on  the  same  date  was  2,738,942  pesos  gold  and  43,661,435  pesos  paper, 
being  distributed  as  follows; 


Debt 

Pesos,  gold 

Pesos,  palter 

Consolidated _ 

_ :  2,196,892 

. . 440.  (M)0 

25,  846,  027 

Floating _ 

. . . .  102,0.50 

17,  815,  408 

(Revisla  del  Vomercio,  .\suiicion,  March  16,  1930.) 


Courses  in  civil  aviation. — See  page  756. 

PERU 

Mortoage  certificates. — The  total  value  of  mortgage  certificates 
in  circulation  in  Peru  during  1929  was  4,538,750  Peruvian  pounds, 
an  increase  of  8.8  per  cent  over  the  value  of  those  in  circulation  during 
1928.  The  following  is  a  comjiarison  of  the  amounts  issued  by  the 
various  hanks  during  the  two  years  under  consideration; 


Institutions 

1928 

I»2» 

1 

Perurian  pounds 

1,  957,  550 
916,  100  1 
447,  900 
309,  670  1 
189,350 
171,  200 

Peruvian  pounds 

2,  121,  650 
1,  178,  600 
460,  400 
384,  450 
219,  200 
174,  450 

Mortgage  Bank  of  Pern _  . 

Savings  Bank . . . 

International  Bank  of  Pern _ _ 

Total _ 

3.  991,  770 

4.  538,  750 

(Boletin  Mensual  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Lima,  Lima,  March,  1930.) 
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P'oREiGN  TRADE. — According  to  a  preliminary  report  issued  by  the 
('hief  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Custom  House  Statistics,  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  Peru  during  1929  amounted  to  2,755,145  metric  tons 
and  was  valued  at  51,608,945  Peruvian  pounds.  The  foreign  trade 
during  1928  totaled  2,358,242  metric  tons  valued  at  48,367,118 
Peruvian  pounds,  that  of  1929,  therefore,  surpassing  it  by  396,903 
tons  and  a  value  of  3,241,836  Peruvian  pounds.  The  general  imports 
during  1929  were  603,577  metric  tons  valued  at  18,217,172  Peruvian 
pounds  and  the  exports,  2,151,568  metric  tons  valued  at  33,391,782 
Peruvian  pounds,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  44,231  metric 
tons  valued  at  1,368,830  Peruv’ian  pounds  in  imports  and  352,672 
metric  tons  valued  at  1,873,006  Peruvian  pounds  in  exports.  {Boletin 
de  la  Camara  df  Comercio  de  Lima,  Lima,  March,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Purchase  of  wheat  surplus. — See  p.  732. 

VENEZUELA 

New  telephone  and  telegraph  lines. — At  the  end  of  February 
construction  was  begun  on  a  new  telegraph  line  from  Acarigua, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Zamora,  to  Valencia,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Carabobo,  crossing  the  State  of  Cojedes,  and  connecting  many  cities 
and  towns  in  the  three  States. 

At  the  same  time  work  was  commenced  on  a  national  telephone 
line  which  wdll  unite  the  city  of  San  Carlos  with  the  town  of  Manrique. 
The  latter,  thanks  to  its  advantageous  location,  fine  climate,  and 
commercial  and  agricultural  development,  seems  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  centers  of  the  State  of  Cojedes.  {El  Universal, 
Caracas,  February  20  and  22,  1930.) 

Highways. — On  March  28  of  this  year  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  extension  to  Naiguata  of  the 
present  road  from  La  Guaira  to  Camuri  via  Macuto.  The  new 
section,  which  is  to  be  surfaced  with  gravel,  will  be  not  less  than  23 
feet  in  width.  The  rich  agricultural  section  lying  east  of  La  Guaira 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  coastal  range  of  mountains  wdll  thus  be 
connected  by  land  with  the  aforementioned  port,  with  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  in  communication  only  by  sea. 

Construction  was  commenced  a  few’  months  ago  on  a  road  from 
Cumarebo  to  Piritu.  {Gaceta  Official,  Caracas,  March  28,  1930;  El 
Universal,  Caracas,  April  1,  1930.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION  AND  LABOR 

BRAZIL 

Immigration. — According  to  information  published  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Foreign  Affairs,  100,424  immigrants  landed  in  Brazil  during  the 
year  1929,  an  increase  of  18,363  as  compared  with  1928.  The  nation¬ 
ality  of  these  immigrants  was  as  follows:  Portuguese,  38,879;  Japa¬ 
nese,  16,648;  Poles,  9,095;  Italians,  5,288;  Spaniards,  4,565;  other 
nationalities,  25,949.  The  majority  of  the  immigrants  landed  in 
Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the  rest  entered  through  the  ports  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Para,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  Sao  Francisco. 
(Wileman's  BraziUan  Review,  March  13,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Immigration  and  passenger  statistics. — In  1929,  17,179  immi¬ 
grants  entered  the  Republic.  This  was  a  decrease  of  10,135  from 
1928,  when  27,314  were  admitted. 

The  number  of  passengers  arriving  totaled  110,665,  and  those 
leaving  119,926,  a  total  increase  of  3,253  over  1928,  when  117,716 
entered  and  109,618  left.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  April  9,  1930.) 

ECUADOR 

Colonization. — An  ad  referendum  contract  has  been  signed  be¬ 
tween  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Dr.  Karel  Vohnout  as  author¬ 
ized  by  an  Executive  decree  issued  on  April  1,  1930.  The  settlers 
to  be  brought  to  Ecuador  by  Doctor  Vohnout  are  to  be  preferably 
farmers  and  field  laborers  of  Czechoslovakian,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  English,  German,  Polish,  and  Rumanian  nationality.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  a  first  group  of  settlers  of  30  fami¬ 
lies  will  be  installed  in  the  region  within  the  second  year  from  the 
signature  of  the  contract  and  other  groups  of  at  least  the  same  number 
of  families  must  be  installed  in  successive  years.  The  Government 
is  to  provide  transportation  lor  the  settlers,  their  baggage,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil  to  the  colony,  and 
is  also  to  supply  a  house  at  the  port  of  entry  where  the  settlers  can 
stay  free  of  charge  while  waiting  to  be  transported  to  their  land. 
Individual  contracts  are  to  be  signed  between  the  concessionary  and 
the  settlers  by  which  the  latter  will  be  granted  lots  of  from  10  to  50 
hectares,  a  house  and  sufficient  tools,  seeds,  and  animals  to  begin  the 
exploitation  of  their  tracts.  These  contracts  will  be  drafted  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Republic, 
and  suitable  provisions  will  be  made  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers 
and  the  method  of  payment  of  all  advances  made  by  the  conces- 
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sionary.  The  Government  will  grant  the  coneessionarv  a  tract 
of  land  of  200  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  located  anywhere 
he  ch(M)ses  within  a  certain  zone  for  every  immigrant  or  family 
which  settles  permanently  in  the  colony.  The  maximum  area  of  the 
tracts  of  land  to  be  granted  to  the  concessionary  is  to  be  2,000  hectares 
and  when  this  limit  is  reached  a  contiguous  tract  of  the  same  size 
will  he  reserved  for  future  use  by  the  Government.  Within  five 
years  from  the  signing  of  this  contract  at  least  half  of  the  lands 
which  the  Government  has  granted  to  the  concessionary  and  half 
of  the  land  which  the  latter  has  granted  to  the  settlers  must  he 
under  cultivation;  otherwise,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  concessionary  will  he  entitled  only  to  an  area  of  uncultivated 
land  eipial  to  the  one  he  has  under  cultivation  at  that  period.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  in  the  contract  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads,  the  improvement  of  river  ports,  and  the  installation  of  tele¬ 
phone,  telegi’aph,  and  radio  stations.  All  the  machinery,  tools, 
agricultural  implements,  seeds,  and  animals  destined  to  the  colony 
will  be  exempt  from  import  duties  during  the  first  five  years  from  the 
signature  of  the  contract.  Exemption  from  taxes  and  export  duties 
on  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  produced  in  the  colony 
is  also  granted  for  a  similar  period.  In  accordance  with  the  presi¬ 
dential  decree  the  E.xecutive  will  submit  this  contract  to  Congress 
during  its  next  session.  {Registro  Oficial,  Quito,  April  5,  1930; 
El  Comercio,  Quito,  April  7,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Immigration  restrictions. — Following  the  custom  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  ordered  that  no  immigrant 
may  enter  the  jurisdiction  of  Nicaragua  unless  he  has  at  least  50 
cordobas.  This  order  was  sent  on  April  25,  1930,  to  the  authorities 
of  every  port,  and  of  all  towns  situated  on  the  Honduran  or  Costa 
Rican  borders.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  April  26, 1930.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

New  rector  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. — On  March  1, 
1930,  Dr.  Enrique  Butty  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires  at  a  simple  ceremony.  Doctor  Butty,  formerly  dean 
of  the  Engineering  School,  is  the  first  member  of  that  department  to 
be  elected  president  of  the  university. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  university  with  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer  in  1911,  Doctor  Butty  worked  for  19  years  in  the  Ministry 
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of  Public  Works  rcsifrniiif;  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  teaching. 
Besides  his  classes  in  the  Engineering  School,  Doctor  Butty  teaches  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  same  university,  the  Engineering 
School  of  the  National  University  of  La  Plata,  the  National  Institute 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers,  and  the  national  colegio,  both  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  Military  Academy.  He  has  also  been  ex¬ 
change  professor  to  the  University  of  Montevideo  and  has  lectured 
in  the  universities  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  {La  Pretim,  Buenos 
Aires,  March  2,  1930,  and  Ren.<tia  (k  Arquitectura,  Buenos  Aires, 
April,  1930.) 

Honor  to  teachers  from  the  United  States. — In  the  city  of 
San  Nicolas  a  service  was  held  on  May  11,  1930,  in  honor  of  the 
teachers  who,  at  the  invitation  of  Senor  Domingo  F'austino  Sarmiento, 
then  President  of  Argentina,  went  from  the  United  States  in  1879  to 
organize  a  system  of  normal  schools  in  Argentina.  Miss  Jennie 
Howard,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  in  San  Nicolas  and  the  only 
living  member  of  the  group,  was  present  at  the  service  and  received  an 
enthusiastic  ovation.  {New  York  Times,  May  12,  1930.) 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance. — The  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance  in  Buenos  Aires  has  published  a  report  of  its  activities 
during  the  year  April  1,  1929,  to  March  31,  1930.  During  that  period 
1,845  detailed  consultations  were  held  with  students  who  wanted  help 
in  choosing  a  profession,  and  490  examinations  to  determine  voca¬ 
tional  aptitudes  were  given;  of  the  latter,  212  were  for  the  selection 
of  a  career  and  278  for  help  in  electing  courses.  The  bureau  dis¬ 
tributed  14,082  publications  in  answer  to  requests — 7,994  copies  of 
Guide  to  Higher  Studies,  4,993  copies  of  Primer  of  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance,  and  1,095  publications  of  a  technical  character.  The  courses  in 
vocational  guidance  given  by  the  bureau  had  an  enrollment  of  109 
students.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  April  9,  1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

Literary  and  musical  competitions. — The  Rotary  Club  of  La 
Paz,  desirous  of  maintaining  among  school  children  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  the  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  Don  Antonio  Jos6  de 
Sucre,  sponsored  a  literary  competition;  entries,  which  might  be  in 
prose  or  in  verse,  were  to  be  on  the  subject  Civic  Tribute  to  Sucre. 
The  author  of  the  winning  entry  was  to  receive  a  gold  medal  and 
certificate  of  honor,  and  his  composition  was  to  be  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  the  schools  of  the  Republic. 

The  same  club  also  sponsored  a  musical  competition  for  the  most 
suitable  military  march.  The  winning  piece,  to  be  entitled  “Grand 
Marshal  of  Ayacucho  March,”  was  to  be  awarded  a  gold  medal.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  jury,  other  compositions  of  sufficient  merit  may 
also  be  given  awards,  and  entitled  “First  President  of  Bolivia  March” 
and  “Antonio  Jos4  de  Sucre  March.”  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  April  22, 
1930.) 
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BRAZIL 


Education  Week. — Actinjr  in  cooperation  with  other  cultural 
institutions,  the  Brazilian  Educational  Association  set  aside  the  week 
of  May  12,  1930,  to  be  observed  as  Education  Week  throug:hout  the 
Tnion.  This  is  the  third  time  Education  Week  has  been  celebrated 
in  Brazil  but  the  first  in  which  each  day  of  the  week  has  been  devoted 
to  a  particular  educational  acitvity.  During  the  first  day,  dedicated 
to  the  home,  a  series  of  demonstrations  of  educational  games  and 
exhibitions  of  domestic  appliances  which  lighten  the  task  of  the  house¬ 
wife  were  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  Fraternity  Day  the  Rotary 
(’luh  presented  a  number  of  lectures  and  films  for  school  children; 
during  one  of  these  functions  prizes  w'ere  given  to  students  of  the 
public  schools  who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  school 
year.  Another  feature  of  the  Fraternity  Day  celebration  was  a  radio 
broadcast  on  the  lives  of  the  three  great  Brazilian  abolitionists — 
Jos4  do  Patroeinio,  Joaquim  Nabuco,  and  the  Viscount  of  Rio 
Branco.  An  exchange  of  visits  by  students  and  teachers  of  the 
public  and  private  schools,  during  which  short  lectures  were  delivered 
on  the  great  educators  of  the  world,  was  part  of  the  program  during 
School  Day.  Health  Day  was  celebrated  with  a  number  of  athletic 
competitions  and  the  showing  of  films  emphasizing  the  value  of 
physical  education.  Articles  on  the  educational  value  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement,  featuring  the  training  in  citizenship  and  leadership 
offered  by  this  organization,  appeared  in  the  leading  Rio  de  Janeiro 
dailies  on  Citizenship  Day.  A  parade  of  the  Brazilian  Boy  Scouts 
as  well  as  mass  meetings  in  the  public  squares  was  also  part  of  the 
program.  Nature  Day  was  the  occasion  for  visits  to  the  Botanical 
Garden,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  National  Observatory  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  for  the  announcement  of  the  results  of  a  contest 
conducted  by  the  Brazilian  Educational  Association  for  the  selection 
of  a  national  flower.  The  last  day  was  Good  Will  Day,  devoted  to  the 
strengthening  of  friendship  among  children  of  all  nations  and  creeds. 
On  this  occasion  a  message  from  the  children  of  Brazil  to  the  children 
of  the  world  w’as  broadcast  by  the  Radio  Club  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
{Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  4  and  May  13,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Ability  record  cards. — Tbe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  issued 
a  decree  dated  April  2,  1930,  providing  that  every  pupil  is  henceforth 
to  be  furnished  with  an  ability  record  card  on  entering  the  primary 
school.  This  card  is  to  be  kept  and  filled  out  during  the  student’s 
entire  elementary  school  course  so  that  each  teacher  may  understand 
the  development  of  character  and  ability  in  his  pupils  as  they  come 
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to  him.  The  card  will  give  detailed  information  regarding  the 
student’s  psychological  traits,  physical  condition,  social  and  economic 
background,  intellectual  capacity,  special  qualities  and  salient  char¬ 
acteristics,  especially  those  indicative  of  vocational  aptitude,  and  spe¬ 
cific  conclusions  drawn  from  the  above  information,  in  which  the  pupil’s 
own  desires  and  fitness  for  his  preference  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  record  cards  of  all  those  continuing  their  studies  beyond  the 
primary  grades  will  be  sent  by  the  Director  Cleneral  of  Education  to 
the  respective  secondary,  vocational,  commercial,  or  agricultural 
school.  {El  Afercurio,  Santiago,  April  3,  1930.) 

Literacy  campaign. — An  intensive  literacy  campaign  is  being 
waged  in  (’hile  with  the  cooperation  of  members  of  many  different 
organizations — students  in  high  schools,  universities,  and  private 
schools.  Boy  Scouts,  (iirl  Scouts,  the  Red  Cross,  internal-revenue  em¬ 
ployees,  soldiers,  and  working  men  and  women.  Evening,  late  after¬ 
noon,  and  Sunday  classes  are  being  organized  in  schools,  factories, 
labor  organization  headquarters,  universities,  schools — in  fact,  in  any 
place  at  all  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
March  lo,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Entrance  requireme.nts  for  nursing. — Entrance  requirements 
for  the  Schools  of  Midwifery  and  Nursing  have  been  changed  by 
decree  of  the  President  issued  March  27,  1930,  to  read  that  applicants 
should  present  a  certificate  that  they  have  finished  the  lower  sec¬ 
ondary  grades.  Nevertheless,  the  governing  board  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  may  at  its  discretion  permit  special  students  to  attend 
classes  provisionally  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  school  year, 
with  the  privilege  of  enrolling  as  regular  pupils  at  the  end  of  that  time 
if  they  have  shown  ability  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  {La  Gaceta, 
San  Jose,  March  29,  1930.) 

Four-T  Clubs. — See  p.  731. 

CUBA 

School  of  Industrial  Technology. — The  School  of  Industrial 
Technology  opened  this  year  with  365  pupils.  This  school,  under  the 
direction  of  Sehor  Fernando  Aguado,  prepares  Cuban  youths  to  fill 
technical  positions  in  the  new  industries  now  being  established  in 
Cuba.  {BoleUn  Oficial  de  la  Secretarla  de  Estado,  February,  1930.) 

Women  students  at  the  university. — The  attendance  of  women 
at  the  university  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  During 
the  school  year  1925-26  women  constituted  only  12  per  cent  of  the 
4,582  students,  but  during  1928-29,  22  per  cent  of  the  6,332  students 
were  women.  {Noticias  de  Cuba,  Washington,  April  30,  1930.) 
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ECUADOR 

Ecuadorean  folk  music. — Madame  Viteri,  wife  of  His  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  Ecuador  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri 
Lafronte,  recently  delivered  an  interestinj;  lecture  on  the  folk  music 
of  Ecuador  before  the  members  of  the  Arts  Club  of  Washin^rton. 
She  explained  the  development  of  this  music  under  the  influence  of 
two  entirely  different  musical  traditions — the  Indian  and  the  Span¬ 
ish — and  how'  the  Spanish  music  brought  by  the  Conquistadores  to 
America  did  not  supplant  the  aboriginal  music,  but  existed  side  by 
side  with  it,  the  music  of  the  conquerors  and  the  music  of  the  con¬ 
quered  influencing  each  other  reciprocally.  She  described  delight¬ 
fully  the  following  principal  types  of  the  genuine  folk  music  to  be 
found  in  Ecuador:  The  Yarari,  a  melancholy  Indian  song,  the 
mournful  plaint  of  a  vanquished  race  which  through  the  monotony 
of  its  notes  expresses  the  infinite  bitterness  of  memories  of  a  past 
splendor  which  can  never  return;  the  San  Juan,  an  aboriginal  cere¬ 
monial  dance;  the  Cancion,  suitable  as  a  setting  for  the  poetry  of 
love  and  longing  and  therefore  never  omitted  from  the  serenade; 
the  Alza  que  te  han  tisto,  a  gay,  lighthearted  combination  of  all  forms 
of  emotional  expression,  and  the  Pasillo,  a  composition  popular  in 
both  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  whose  melodious  notes  are  not  only  a 
provocation  to  dream  and  remember  but  to  dance  and  sing.  Madame 
Viteri  then  played  with  exquisite  taste  a  series  of  modern  dances 
developed  from  the  fundamental  elements  of  Ecuadorean  folk  music 
which,  in  order  to  enrich  their  harmonic  material,  have  been  given 
a  free  development  and  a  distinct  treatment. 

EL  SALVADOR 

School  notes. — The  following  educational  notes  are  taken  from 
the  recent  Executive  message: 

For  the  purpose  of  unifying  instruction  in  Salvador,  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  April  23,  1929,  the  Board  of  Education  took  over  the 
control  of  public  and  private  primary,  normal,  secondary,  and  com¬ 
mercial  schools.  There  were  931  primary  schools  in  1929 — 527 
urban  schools,  348  rural  schools,  and  56  night  schools  for  adults — 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  55,916,  under  the  charge  of  1,632  teachers. 
Six  teachers  were  sent  by  the  Government  to  study  education  in 
Chile,  on  condition  that  upon  their  return  they  teach  10  years  in 
whatever  position  the  Government  may  assign  to  them.  Considerable 
school  construction  has  been  carried  on.  The  year’s  work  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  in  the  two  Government  normal  schools  and  the 
National  Institute  (a  secondary  school),  all  of  w’hich  are  in  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  as  well  as  in  the  19  private  secondary  schools  recognized  by  the 
Government.  Commercial  instruction  was  given  in  8  schools  having 
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an  enrollment  of  136.  Higher  education  was  given  in  the  5  colleges 
of  the  university,  having  an  enrollment  of  409.  Thirty  doctoi-s’ 
degrees  were  granted.  Among  the  visitors  welcomed  at  the  uni- 
vei-sity  were  the  president  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Guatemala,  student 
delegations  from  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  and  various  distinguished 
foreign  scientists  and  authors.  {DUirlo  Oficial,  San  Salvador, 
February  20,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

XoKMAL  SCHOOL  KOK  HUKAL  TEACHERS. — By  a  Government  resolu¬ 
tion  dated  December  3,  1929,  the  first  Guatemalan  Normal  School 
for  Rural  Teachers  was  created.  The  basic  purposes  of  this  new 
institution  are:  To  prepare  capable  teachers  with  good  health  and 
strength  for  outdoor  work;  to  carry  to  the  rural  population  practical 
and  useful  information;  to  increase  social  cooperation  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  the  school  and  the  home;  and  to  foster  patriotism 
by  means  of  labor  and  improved  conditions  in  small  communities. 

The  new  normal  school  will  have  three  courses:  Scientific-literary; 
in  mechanical  arts;  and  in  farming  and  industry.  There  will  also  be 
a  forge,  a  tinsmithy,  carpentry,  tailoring,  carriage,  and  shoe-repairing 
shops,  and  an  industrial  laboratory.  Besides  the  regular  program 
there  will  be  vacation  classes  for  the  further  training  of  rural-school 
teachers.  A  student  savings  hank  will  he  established  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  director  and  a  monthly  bulletin  published  by  the  students. 

The  director  of  the  school  must  he  a  normal  school  graduate, 
a  citizen  of  Guatemala,  and  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  e.xperience 
in  the  primary  and  normal  schools  of  the  Republic.  Students  re¬ 
ceiving  scholarships  from  the  Government  will,  on  finishing  the 
course,  teach  in  the  place  and  at  the  salary  assigned  them  for  a  number 
of  years  equal  to  that  during  which  they  received  State  aid.  {Diario 
<le  Centro  America,  Guatemala,  January  28,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

School  statistics. — The  following  information  was  taken  from 
the  1928-29  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Department  of 
I’uhlic  Instruction: 

There  were  1,250  primary  schools  having  a  total  enrollment  of  41,854  i)upils 
under  the  charge  t)f  1,637  teachers,  the  enrollment  in  the  kindergartens  alone 
being  540.  Of  the  1,250  primary  schools,  1,227  were  public  and  23  private; 
616  urban  and  634  rural,  439  for  boys,  285  for  girls,  467  coeducational,  51  for 
adults,  and  8  kindergartens.  These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  194  schools 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  Greater  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  vocational 
training  in  the  schools  for  adults,  in  order  that  the  students  may  profit  in  their 
daily  occupations  by  their  classroom  work. 

The  school  savings  fund  on  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  Honduras  after  five 
years  of  accumulation  amounted  on  July  31,  1929,  to  20,608.13  lempiras,  and  is 
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earning  4  per  cent  interest  annually.  The  pension  and  retirement  fund,  established 
in  1928,  to  which  the  teachers  themselves  contribute,  reached  10,987.87  lempiras 
in  the  first  year,  and  amounted  to  12,716.69  lempiras  in  1929. 

“Cidtural  Missions”  have  been  doing  good  work  among  Indians  in  the  border 
Departments  and  other  sections  of  the  country.  A  large  number  of  associations 
of  parents  have  l)een  organized  to  c<K)peratc  with  the  teachers  and  the  school 
authorities  in  improving  the  schools. 

The  cost  of  primary  instruction  was  1,165,228.03  lempiras,  490,440.41  lempiras 
l)eing  paid  by  the  National  Government  and  the  rest  by  municipal  authorities, 
at  a  cost  per  pupil  of  3.78  lempiras  and  per  school  of  1,010.61  lempiras. 

In  the  12  public  and  2  private  secondary  schools,  taught  by  267  teachers,  the  973 
students  enrolled  were  taking  the  following  courses:  Arts,  494;  commercial,  344; 
girls’  vocational,  135.  The  objects  of  the  latter  2-year  vocational  course  given  in 
the  secondary  schools  are  preparation  for  trades  and  industry,  and  a  cultural 
training  to  prepare  girls  to  take  their  place  at  home  and  in  society.  Upon 
graduation  each  student  receives  a  diploma  in  domestic  and  industrial  arts. 
Normal  courses  were  taken  by  746  students — 485  girls  and  261  boys. 

The  cost  of  secondary  and  normal  training  offered  in  public  colegios  and  in 
those  receiving  subsidies  from  the  Government  was  340,603.97  lempiras,  the  cost 
|)er  pupil  being  232.73  lempiras,  while  university  training  cost  60,000  lempiras  at  a 
cost  per  student  of  427.04  lempiras. 

The  167  students  in  the  university  were  studying  in  the  following  colleges: 
Law  and  political  sciences,  76;  medicine  and  surgery,  71;  and  engineering,  20. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  physical  education,  and  athletic  teams  were 
organized  at  several  schools. 

The  valuable  services  offered  by  the  National  Library  and  Archives  have  been 
utilized  by  the  public  in  general,  and  especially  by  students.  Statistics  show 
23,598  readers,  of  whom  23,436  were  natives  and  162  foreigners.  {Memoria  de 
Instruccidn  Piiblica,  1928-29,  Tegucigalpa,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Building  of  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory  OPENED.' — On  May  5,  1930,  the  spacious  building  erected  in 
Me.xico  City  by  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  housing  of  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  created  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  was  formally  opened  by  President  Ortiz  Rubio.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Sr.  Pedro  G.  Sanchez,  director  of  the  institute;  Dr. 
Salvador  Massip,  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  insti¬ 
tute;  Dr.  Ricardo  Alduvln,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras 
before  the  Me.xican  Government,  and  Sr.  Moreira  de  Abreu,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Legation  in  Me.xico  City;  many  high  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  present 
among  the  distinguished  assemblage  which  gathered  to  witness  the 
ceremonies.  The  building  of  the  new  institution  is  located  near  the 
Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observatories  in  Tacubaya,  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Mexico  City.  (El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  May  4  and 
6,  1930.) 

■  See  Bulletin  of  tbe  Pan  .Vmerii-an  Union,  March,  1930 
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Creation  of  Institute  of  Social  Research. — On  April  11,  1930, 
formal  ceremonies  marking  the  creation  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
Research  were  held  before  a  distinguished  audience  in  the  Paraninfo 
of  the  National  University  in  Mexico  City.  As  outlined  by  the  rector 
of  the  National  University  of  which  the  institute  is  a  part,  the  purpose 
of  the  new  institution  will  be  to  engage  in  research  on  social  condi¬ 
tions  and  problems,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  Mexico.  For 
purposes  of  organization,  the  institute  has  been  divided  into  four 
general  sections  each  of  which  will  devote  its  activities  to  a  special 
field.  The  first  section  will  undertake  a  study  of  social  institutions, 
the  second  a  study  of  population,  the  third  an  investigation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  and  the  fourth  a  survey  of  legal  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  number  of  these  sections,  however,  is  not  arbitrary  and 
may  be  increased  when  conditions  justify.  Each  section  is  in  charge  of 
a  supervisor  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  university  and 
will  have  in  its  employ  such  trained  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. 
Reports  on  the  work  carried  on  or  approved  by  the  institute,  together 
with  conclusions  formulated  as  a  result  of  its  research,  will  he  pub¬ 
lished  periodically;  the  institute  is  also  authorized  to  give  lectures  and 
use  other  means  of  publicity  when  it  is  necessary  to  orient  public 
opinion  in  respect  to  questions  of  national  importance.  The  institute 
will  be  open  to  all  students  of  the  university  who  may  wish  to  col¬ 
laborate  in  such  work.  One  of  the  first  studies  to  be  undertaken  will 
be  a  study  of  the  ejidos,  or  communal  lands.  {El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  April  5  and  11,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

School  enrollment. — According  to  a  report  by  the  National 
Council  of  Education  there  are  at  present  10,894  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  upper  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  Asuncion  schools.  Of 
this  number,  5,856  are  boys  and  5,038  are  girls.  The  Republic  of 
Argentina  School  has  the  largest  enrollment  with  1,068  pupils,  the 
school  annexed  to  the  normal  school  is  the  second  largest  with  1,054 
pupils,  and  the  Republic  of  Brazil  School  third  with  865.  (M 
Diario,  Asuncion,  March  17,  1930.) 

Course  in  aviation. — A  course  in  aviation  for  civilians  was 
opened  in  Asuncion  on  April  1,  1930,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Paraguayan  Aeronautical  Society.  Widespread  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  subject,  two  women  being  among  the  first  10  to  enroll. 
(El  Diario,  Asuncion,  March  25  and  April  2,  1930.) 

PERU 

New'  equipment  for  university. — Chemistry  and  physics  labora¬ 
tories  which  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  the  Republic  have 
been  recently  installed  in  the  University  of  Trujillo.  The  chemistry 
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laboratory  in  particular  has  not  only  served  the  staff  and  students 
of  the  university,  but  has  come  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  life  of  the  community.  It  has  made  many  experiments  and  analy¬ 
ses  of  numerous  substances  for  the  mining  companies  operating  in 
the  surrounding  region,  and  as  a  result  of  other  investigations  carried 
on  there  a  fruit  canning  factory  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  city. 
Other  equipment  added  to  the  university  includes  the  construction  of 
a  special  room  in  connection  with  the  physical  culture  department  for 
instruction  in  fencing  and  the  laying  out  of  tennis  and  basket  ball 
courts  and  a  field  for  track  athletics.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  March  27, 
1930.) 

UNITED  STATES-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Columbia  University  Medal. — On  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
Columbia  University  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  University  Medal 
was  awarded  to  alumni  of  foreign  birth  and  training  who  have  re¬ 
turned  to  important  public  service  in  their  native  lands.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spanish  Americans  were  recipients  of  this  distinguished  award: 
Chile — Luis  Alfredo  Tirapegui  Leiva,  Ph.  D.,  1910,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  in  the  National  University  of  Santiago; 
Colombia— Camilo  Claudio  Restrepo,  E.  M.,  1887,  C.  E.,  1889,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Antioquia;  Mexico — Manuel  Barranco,  B.  S., 
1911,  Ph.  D.,  1914,  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Mexico;  Victor 
Manuel  Braschi,  Ph.  B.,  1881,  E.  M.,  1883,  C.  E.,  1884,  Engineer; 
Carlos  Contreras,  B.  Arch.,  1921,  Architect  and  Professor  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  of  Mexico;  and  Mois4s  SaenZ;  A.  M.,  1921,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Federal  Department  of  Education.  (Information  received 
from  Columbia  University.) 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  SERVICE  MEDAL 

Awarded  to  six  Latin  American  alumni  of  Columbia  University  for  important  public  service  rendered 
in  their  native  lands. 
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URUGUAY 

School  notes. — The  following  educational  notes  are  taken  from 
the  last  Executive  message: 

The  Department  of  Piihlie  I  list  met  ion  has  liacl  three  prime  objectives  in  its 
work  during  t lie  past  six  months:  Reorganization  of  the  university,  improvement 
of  primary  sehiMils,  and  advancement  of  adult  education. 

The  changes  brought  about  in  the  university  provided  for  a  unified  organization 
in  administrative  matters, while  each  school  is  a  specialized  technical  and  teach¬ 
ing  unit.  The  control  of  secondary  education  was  again  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Government. 

In  the  primary  scIuhiIs  an  intensified  building  program  was  carried  out,  while 
budgetary  modifications  provided  for  816  new  teaching  |Misitions  and  an  increased 
sum  for  food  and  clothing  for  needy  pupils. 

.Adult  education  has  lieen  given  an  im|>etus  by  the  establishment  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  radio  service  by  means  of  which  it  is  ho|)ed  to  influence  fhe  cultural  and 
artistic  life  and  the  ideals  of  the  people. 

Statistics  for  the  year  1929  are  as  follows:  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  public  schools,  with  4,023  teachers,  a  maximum  enrollment  of  158,465 
]uipils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  127,566;  31  night  courses  and  2  late  after¬ 
noon  courses  with  195  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  4,441;  2  normal  schools; 
2  normal  school  courses  outside  the  capital;  2  institutions  for  deaf-mutes;  3  o|}en- 
air  schools;  a  camp  at  the  seashore;  1  kindergarten;  75  itinerant  teachers;  3 
exi>erimental  schools;  classes  for  children  whose  siieech  habits  need  correction; 
s|>ecial  classes  for  mentally  retarded  children;  and  the  “.Artigas”  School  in 
Paraguay.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  March  15.  1930.) 

Second  Inteh-American  Teachers’  Convention. — The  Second 
Inter-American  Teachers’  Convention  attended  by  delegates  from 
several  of  the  countries  of  the  Americas  was  held  from  February  15  to 
23  in  Montevideo.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  undersecre¬ 
tary,  and  school  officials  attended  the  opening  session,  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  University  of  Montevideo.  The  resolutions  passed 
dealt  with  the  establishment  of  regional  secretariats,  adoption  of  the 
carnet  of  the  International  Association  of  American  Teachers,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  “University  of  American  Culture”  with  branches 
in  each  of  the  countries  of  the  Americas,  while  the  idea  of  the  public 
country  day  school  was  approved  in  principle.  Discussions  were 
carried  on  relative  to  the  following  matters:  Teacher-training,  the 
attitude  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  toward  the  union  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations,  vocational  problems,  rights  of  minorities  in  education, 
child  labor,  and  educational  experimentation.  The  seat  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  American  Teachers  is  to  be  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  third  convention  is  to  be  held  in  1932  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
{La  Obra,  Buenos  Aires,  April  10,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 


Centennial  Tributes  to  BolIvar. — In  connection  with  the  com¬ 
memoration  next  December  of  the  centenary  of  Bolivar’s  death. 
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extensive  preparations  are  being  made  in  many  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  to  observe  fittingly  the  memory  of  this  great  hero  of 
South  American  independence.  Especially  throughout  Venezuela, 
where  he  was  born,  every  group  is  planning  to  render  the  tribute  that 
is  within  its  power.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Simon  lioHvar  Secondary  School  in  San  ('ristobal,  capital 
of  the  State  of  Tachira,  have  opened  a  free  evening  school  for  workers 
as  their  part  of  the  centenarx'  celebration,  and  that  the  city  of  Merida 
is  planning,  on  the  initiative  of  the  newspaper  Pairla,  to  start  a  public 
library  which  will  be  named  in  honor  of  the  Liberator.  {El  Unii'ersal, 
Uaracas,  March  24  and  April  4  and  5,  1930.) 

School  of  aviation. — Hy  Executive  decree  of  March  12,  1930,  a 
building  to  accommodate  graduate  and  student  pilots  and  mechanics 
will  be  erected  for  the  school  of  aviation  located  in  Maracay.  {El 
riih'er^al,  Caracas,  March  13,  1930.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

CHILE 

Public  health  school. — On  April  14,  1930,  in  the  Bacteriological 
Institute  in  Santiago,  the  National  Public  Health  School  was  formally 
opened,  and  classes  were  begun  the  following  day.  The  new  school, 
established  to  train  public-health  officials  and  bacteriologists,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Krauss,  director  of  sanitation  studies 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  courses  are  open  to  those 
already  having  suitable  professional  training,  such  as  physicians, 
pharmacists,  dentists,  or  veterinaries.  Two  degrees  will  be  granted: 
That  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  to  surgeons  completing  satisfactorily 
the  prescribed  2-year  course,  and  that  of  Public  Health  Bacteriologist, 
to  students  who  complete  a  1-year  course.  A  special  6-month 
course,  given  in  the  late  afternoon,  has  also  been  planned  for  primary- 
school  teachers.  The  institution  fills  a  great  need  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  nation,  for  hitherto  those  interested  in  public-health 
careers  have  had  to  study  abroad.  {BJl  Mercurio,  Santiago,  April  3 
aiul  8,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Uhild  vagrancy. — The  mayor  of  Bogota,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
number  of  child  vagrants,  has  issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  children 
under  15  years  of  age  to  be  on  the  streets  of  the  city  after  7  o’clock  in 
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the  evening.  Those  found  after  that  hour  will  be  taken  by  the  police 
to  the  Red  Cross  dormitory,  where  they  will  be  given  temporary  lodg¬ 
ing  and  an  investigation  be  made  into  the  causes  of  their  condition. 
If  it  proves  that  the  child  has  no  parents  or  guardians  to  look  after 
him,  or  that  he  is  being  willfully  neglected,  he  will  be  sent  to  the  San 
Antonio  Orphan  Asylum,  provided  that  he  is  not  under  5  years  of  age 
and  has  no  contagious  disease.  A  responsible  person  claiming  the 
child  may  take  him  on  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  deten¬ 
tion  and  care  of  the  child,  and  a  line  of  20  pesos  gold  for  having  failed 
to  comply  with  the  edict.  {El  Nuevo  Tiernpo,  Bogota,  March  28, 
1930.) 

CUBA 

Tribute  to  founder  of  school  for  nurses. — On  April  27,  at  a 
ceremony  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia  National 
Hospital,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Health  decorated  Miss  Mary  A. 
O’Donnell  with  the  National  Merit  Cross  of  the  Carlos  J.  Finlay 
Order.  Miss  O’Donnell,  founder  of  the  first  school  for  nurses  in 
Cuba,  has  for  30  years  held  many  important  positions;  at  her  retire¬ 
ment  she  w’as  superintendent  of  nurses  in  the  Esperanza  Sanatorium, 
a  position  she  had  held  since  the  institution  was  founded.  On  the 
same  occasion  Senorita  Martina  Guevara,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Nurses,  bestowed  upon  Miss  O’Donnell  a  gold  medal 
and  announced  her  election  as  honorary  member  and  counsellor  of  the 
association,  fostered  by  her  wise  counsel.  {Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Habana,  April  27,  1930.) 

Aw'ard  of  medal. — The  insignia  of  the  National  Merit  Order 
Carlos  J.  Finlay  has  been  conferred  by  Dr.  Francisco  M.  Fernandez, 
Secretary  of  Public  Health,  upon  Dr.  Aristides  Agramonte,  Dr.  A. 
Lopez  del  Valle,  Dr.  Fernando  Rensoli,  Dr.  Hugo  Roberts,  and  Dr. 
Mario  G.  Lebredo,  in  token  of  their  constant  interest  and  unceasing 
service  in  the  cause  of  public  health  in  Cuba.  {Finlay,  Habana, 
November,  1929-February,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Lectures  on  public  health. — A  course  of  free  lectures  on  pub¬ 
lic  health  was  begun  on  March  10,  1930,  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  Guatemala.  The  theme  for  this  year  is  tubercu¬ 
losis,  against  which  an  active  campaign  is  being  waged  at  present. 
The  first  four  lectures,  given  by  eminent  Guatemalan  specialists, 
dealt  with  vaccination,  sanatoriums,  and  the  present  aspect  of  the 
struggle.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala,  March  7,  1930.) 
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PANAMA 

N  EW  HOSPITAL  AT  David. — Ground  was  broken  for  a  new  hospital 
at  David  on  April  16,  1930,  at  a  ceremony  in  which  President  Aro- 
semena  and  officials  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Social 
Welfare  took  part.  The  site  chosen  is  an  accessible  spot  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  The  hospital  will  consist  of  a  2-story  main 
building  for  general  hospital  purposes  with  three  adjoining  pavilions, 
one  for  patients  suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  one  for  the  staff, 
and  the  third  for  the  service  department.  Funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  hospital,  which  will  cost,  exclusive  of  equipment,  $170,000,  will 
be  provided  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League.  {Star  and  Herald,  Pan¬ 
ama,  April  12,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Exhibition  of  health  films. — The  Director  General  of  Public 
Welfare  announced  during  February  that  a  number  of  health  films 
acquired  by  that  office  would  be  exhibited  at  stated  times  in  Asuncion 
as  a  means  of  instructing  the  public  in  the  dangers  of  various  diseases, 
their  effects  on  the  body,  preventive  measures,  and  kindred  subjects. 
At  the  first  public  exhibition  held  on  February  7,  1930,  a  motion 
picture  illustrating  the  connection  of  the  rat  with  bubonic  plague  was 
shown.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  February  7,  1930.) 

PERU 

Dental  clinic  for  children. — A  dental  clinic  for  children  under 
16  years  of  age  has  recently  been  established  in  Lima  by  the  Public 
Welfare  Society  of  that  city.  Although  several  dental  clinics  had 
previously  been  opened  there,  they  serve  only  adults;  hence  upon  the 
donation  of  valuable  dental  instruments  by  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Lima,  the  society  took  action  to  acquire  and  equip  a  center  where 
children  could  be  given  free  treatment.  The  new  clinic  is  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Miguel  R.  Denegri,  assisted  by  three  graduate  dentists. 
Other  similar  clinics  will  be  opened  later.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  April  5, 
1930.) 


FEMINISM 

BRAZIL 

Membership  campaign  of  w'omen’s  organizations. — The  Bra¬ 
zilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  launched  on 
April  30,  1930,  a  campaign  to  increase  the  number  of  its  members 
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and  of  the  two  organizations  affiliated  with  it,  the  I'niversity  Women’s 
Union  and  the  Ijoajrue  of  Women  Voters.  The  federation  was 
founded  on  Aiifrnst  9,  1922,  and  besides  promotinj;  the  development 
of  a  hifjher  standard  of  onlture  amonjr  women,  protecting;  mothers 
and  children,  and  safe};uardin§:  women  workers  throiiph  le{;islation 
and  other  protective  measures,  proposes  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  amon^  women  and  to  interest  them  in  public  and  social 
problems,  to  secure  the  political  rights  granted  to  women  by  the 
('onstitution  and  prepare  them  for  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  and 
to  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  now  existing  with  the  other 
American  Republics  so  as  to  insure  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
justice  among  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (Jornal  Ho 
BranU,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  30,  1930.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JUNE  1,  1930 


Arpenline  exiiorls  for  an<f  forecast  of  192!)- HO  cereal  crop.. 


Mar.  fi  ,  ChargA  d’alTaires,  Buenos 
.\ires. 


Decree  of  Apr.  21, 19:<0,  amemling  law  of  .'^ept.  :10,  IW,  making 
the  decimal  metric  .system  for  weights  and  measures  obliga¬ 
tory  throughout  Bolivia,  efTective  Jan.  1,  1931. 


.Apr.  20  Legation,  La  Paz. 


Annual  reiiorl  for  year  1929  of  the  .'tantos  consular  district . 

Review  of  the  Bahia  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1930 . 

International  Sample  Fair  to  he  held  in  Rio  in  July,  1930 . 

The  Director  (leneral  of  Department  of  Health  states  that  ! 
since  September,  1929,  no  case  of  yellow  fever  has  develope<t  | 
in  Brazil.  I 

Review  of  the  Santos  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1930 _ 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil,  quarter  emied 
Mar.  31,  1930. 


Mar.  20  .Arthur  O.  Parsloe,  vice  consul 
at  Santos. 

.Apr.  1  .A.  J.  Neu,  viceconsul  at  Bahia. 

■Apr.  3  (Maude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

.Apr.  1.1  The  embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


.Apr.  10  Arthur  C.  Parsloe. 
.Apr.  22  tMaude  I.  Dawson. 


Review  of  the  Magallanes  consular  district,  quarter  ende<i 
Mar.  31,  1929. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Arica  district,  quarter  enderl 
.Mar.  31,  1930. 


Mar.  2.‘i  .A.  AVhidden  Magnitzky,  vice 

consul  at  Magallanes. 

Apr.  15  Stephen  C.  AVorster,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Arica. 


Review  of  the  Medellin  consular  district,  quarter  en(ied  Mar. 
31,  1930. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Cartagena  district,  quarter  ended 
.Mar.  31,  1930. 


.Apr.  20  Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 
.Medellin. 

.Apr.  23  AVilliam  P.  Robertson,  vice 
consul  at  Cartagena. 


Review  of  the  .Antilla  consular  district  for  the  year  1929. 
Proposed  new  Cuban  legislation . 


Increased  production  of  asphalt  in  Cuba. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Plata  consular  district  for  quarter  ended 
-Mar.  31,  1930. 


Apr.  29  Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
.Antilla. 

May  6  F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Habana. 

May  13  Harold  B.  Quarton,  consul  at 
Habana. 


Apr.  26  AV.  R.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 


Inauguration  of  the  electric  railway  of  I>os  .Altos . 


Mar.  8  C.  K.  Donald,  consul  general 
at  (luatemala  (Mty. 


The  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Port  au  Prince  district  for 
quarter  endeti  .Mar.  31,  1930. 


.Apr.  26  Donald  R.  Heath,  consul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 


Review  of  La  Ceiba  district  for  quarter  ende<l  Mar.  31, 1930...' 


Apr.  28  Nelson  R.  Park,  consul  at  La 
('eiba. 


Education  in  Ouadelajara  consular  district . 

Completion  of  the  Santa  .Ana-Caborca  highway.. 


Apr.  21  AAMlIiam  B.  Lawton,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Ouadelajara. 

.Apr.  29  Maurice  AV.  .Altaffer,  consul  at 
Nogales. 


Review  of  the  Colon  consular  district  quarter  ende<t  Mar.  31, 
1930. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  .Mar.  31, 1930 . 


-Apr.  20  AVilliam  AV.  Early,  consul  at 
C'olon. 

.Apr.  28  Herbert  O.  AA'illiams,  consul 
I  at  Panama  City. 
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Reports  received  to  June  1,  1930 — Continued 


Subject  1 

Date 

.\uthor 

■  ’  1 

PARAOUAY  1 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  for  calendar  year 
1929.  ' 

1930 

Mar.  2H 

John  B.  Frost,  vice  consul  in 
charge,  .\suncion. 

SALVAIMJR 

i 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 
1930. 

j  Apr.  7 

A.  E.  rarleton,  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 

VENEZl'ELA 

Review  of  Puerto  Cabello  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1930- 

Review  of  the  I,a  Ouaira  district  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 19:10.. 

1  Apr.  22 

1  .\pr.  29 

(leorge  R.  Phelan,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  ('abello. 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  Ouaira. 

